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PREFACE TO HERMENEUTICS 


J. COERT RYLAARSDAM , 


ANKIND in generai can look at 
the Bible in only one way. 
Christians (and here I include 

Jews) can look at the Bible in two ways. 
In the first place, like all men, Christians 
can read the Bible as the primary record 
of the Judeo-Christian religious tradi- 
tion. The Bible then is the cultural prod- 
uct of a “historic faith’’; it is the first in- 
stalment of the recorded experience of a 
religious movement with a long history. 
Its value then is “‘educational’’ both for 
Christians and for others. The Bible is 
possessed as a cultural object. It intro- 
duces us to the past. In the second place, 
unlike others, Christians can also look at 
the Bible as the book oi revelation. Its 
value then but 
authoritative. In this second case Chris- 
tians do not go to the Bible; it comes to 
them. It is no longer a record of the past 
but a present dynamic reality. It is the 
medium in which God confronts men as 
the absolute, demanding decision. It is 
the book of personal faith that declares 
man’s destiny. It makes us look to the 
future. It has always been difficult for 
Christians to reconcile these two ways 


is not ‘‘educational’’ 


* Dr. Rylaarsdam, associate professor of Old Tes- 
tament theology, and chairman of the Biblical Field 
in the Federated Faculty of the University of Chi- 
cago, is one of the editors of this Journal. The sub- 
stance of this paper was delivered as the first of a 
series of four lectures at Eden Theological Seminary 
under the general title, ““The Faith and the Book.” 
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open to them of looking at the Bible. 
They have found it difficult to use both 
at the same time, to make each serve the 
other, and to combine the result of both 
in a single constructive whole. They have 
not known how to relate faith and his- 
tory. Consequently they have alternated 
in using the Bible now as the record of a 
“historic faith’’ and now as the book of 
revelation. We are persuaded that it 
should integrally serve Christians as both 
at the same time. 
I 

Today Christians who have been pre- 
occupied with the use of the Bible as a 
historic record are in process of redis- 
covering its other role for them as a book 
of faith. This is one of the most impor- 
tant facts about present-day Christian 
life. The Bible is again discussed as an 
immediate, dynamic, and authoritative 
book for faith. We need not be reminded 
that biblical scholars did not plan this 
shift; it was not planned at all but 
evoked by a surge of experience in the 
religious community in which men be- 
came self-conscious about their own 
roots and their true identity as the people 
of the God of the Bible. It is not true 
either that the second way of reading the 
Bible is being rediscovered only by a va- 
riety of brands of Protestants whom we 
tend to lump together as “neo-ortho- 
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dox.” Other Protestants are also reading 
the Bible as a book of revelation. And, 
more, “that strange new world of the 
Bible,” a phrase in which Barth summed 
up his experience when he discovered the 
second way of reading the Bible, that 
world in which men do not talk about 
God but in which he addresses them as 
Lord, is as immediately real and authori- 
tative for Martin Buber as for Emil 
Brunner. Nor is there a lack of voices in 
Rome to say that the Bible is something 
more than the first chapter of church 
history. 

Because today the pendulum is mov- 
ing away irom a preoccupation with the 
Bible as a cultural record toward a pre- 
occupation with it as a book of authori- 
tative revelation, biblical scholarship, 
especially, and the whole world of theo- 
logical scholarship as well, is faced with 
an urgent challenge—how cau these two 
ways in which Christians can read the 
Bible be used together and organically 
related in efforts to interpret the Bible 
contructively for Christian faith? Can 
biblical and theological scholarship pro- 
duce a method of interpretation, a bibli- 
cal hermeneutics, that will serve our age 
as a ready guide in this respect? The 
breakdown of now archaic methodologies 
as well as the present transition in the use 
of the Bible make the challenge impor- 
tant and pressing. 

There is abundant and promising evi- 
dence in many quarters that this chal- 
lenge is being understood and accepted. 
One could cite the example of great schol- 
ars who have again learned that it is pos- 
sible and proper to read the Bible both as 
a historical record and as a book of faith. 
Yet, often these two acknowledged ways 
of reading the Bible are not yet mutual- 
ly enriching. Thus Eissfeldt, as the fa- 
mous author of Einleitung in das Alten 
Testament and of numerous scientific 


monographs, can certainly be said to 
have read the Bible as a record of the 
past. But here is his definition for Old 
Testament theology : 

Hier handelt es sich um die Darstellung des- 

sen, was dem Darsteller und seiner Religionsge- 
meinschaft...am AT Offenbarung, Gottes 
Wort geworden ist. Sie wird daher, wiewohl 
durchaus wissenschaftlicher Art, Zeugnischarak- 
ter tragen, und ihrer Geltung ist auf den Kreis 
derer beschrankt, deren Frémmigkeit der des 
Darstellers gleich oder dhnilich ist, d.h. sie ist 
konfessionell-kirchlich bedingt.: 
What Eissfeldt talks about here is a de- 
scription of what we mean by reading the 
Bible as the book of faith. Unfortunately, 
however, while he recognizes the possi- 
bility of reading the Bible in these two 
ways, he, along with others, isolates them 
rather than combining them as a single 
organic effort at biblical interpretation. 
Either he just is not interested in this or 
otherwise he believes that Christians 
should in no manner mix their science 
and their faith. 

But even less helpiul in meeting the 
challenge we see are those who insist that 
there 7s only one profitable way of read- 
ing the Bible, whether as a cultural rec- 
ord or as a document of revelation. Here 
one finds the positivistic historians, who 
affect to stand above the flood on an isle 
called ‘‘neutral”’ and to whom every per- 
sonal evaluation is a sin against science: 
and here one also finds the fundamental- 
ist, to whom all use of the Bible as a his- 
torical record seems an attack on its 
authority as revelation. Finally, there 
are those who pay lip service to the ideal 
of holding together both uses of the 
Bible. They begin their interpretations of 
it for the Christian community with the 
assurance that they do not set aside or 
oppose “historical criticism.” And they 
profess to accept “the assured results of 
scientific biblical scholarship.” But then 
the interpretation proceeds to deliver 
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what seems to be only the reflection of an 
inherited confession or of the present 
mood of the interpreter’s group. One 
wonders how the role of the historic use 
of the Bible really is an organic part of 
their work. 

We again face our problem: By what 
method shall we constructively and or- 
ganically interrelate the two ways in 
which a Christian can, and we think 
should, read the Bible—as record and as 
revelation. In this paper we want to ex- 
plore the possibility of working toward 
such an interpretative scheme by discuss- 
ing the concept of the unity of the Bible, 
particularly when it is read as a historical 
record. What can and should we mean by 
the statement that the Bible is a single 
book? Is it actually a unit? If so, what 
makes it one? Those who have in our 
time rediscovered the Bible as the book 
of faith have found anew that God in 
Jesus Christ is the center of the Bible. 
“God in his revelation in Jesus Christ is 
authoritative for the Christian.’ The 
authoritativeness of the Bible does not 
reside within itself but in the Gospel to 
which it witnesses. This is even true of 
the Old Testament. ‘“The real meaning of 
the Old Testament,” says Hubert Cun- 
liffe-Jones, ‘‘is Jesus Christ.’ God as 
clothed in his Gospel is the authoritative 
revelation. The Gospel is the principle of 
coherence by which the literary docu- 
ments of the Bible are seen as a single 
whole. Jesus Christ is the unity of the 
Bible when the Bible is read as the book 
of faith. 

On the other hand, when the Bible is 
used as a historical record of a religious 
tradition, the question of the unity of the 
Bible is fundamentally a problem in cul- 
tural history. It is the problem of genetic 
relationships, of the development of con- 


cepts and institutions, and of the evolu- 


tion of moral and social standards. In 
this approach Jesus Christ is not the hero 
of the Bible but rather “a good Jew boy,” 
as a student once described Jesus to me; 
and he, upon investigation, may turn out 
to be either a “sport” or a true product 
of a long process of social evolution. That 
is, when the Bible is read as historical 
literature, the problem of its unity is the 
problem of the integrity of a culture and 
of the perspective that gives it integrity. 
If there is a perspective in terms of which 
the Bible is demonstrably a unit when 
studied as a historical record, can this 
perspective offer substance and correc- 
tion to the current slogan of faith that 
Jesus Christ is the principle of unity for 
Scripture? If it can, the Bible as an ob- 
jective and historical entity will really 
help to define “the mind of Christ” by 
which the church is guided. And this 
present and authoritative ‘mind of 
Christ,” informed by the historic per- 
spective of biblical culture, as well as by 
the Holy Spirit in the church, will evalu- 
ate and decide how to employ for the life 
of Christians today specific portions of 
Scripture. In short, there will be a true 
conversation between the Bible and the 
church in which both history and faith 
are active. Science would inform faith, 
and the church would be at the mercy 
neither of dated formulations of faith 
nor of the vagaries of the moment. 


1] 


It should seem obvious that, when the 


Bible is used as the book of faith by 
those who bear witness that Jesus Christ 
is the act of God’s definitive self-disclo- 
sure, it derives its authority and unity 
from this historical event, communicated 
by the Holy Spirit. Yet, this has not al- 
ways been the case. Both in historic or- 


thodoxy, whether Catholic or Protestant, 
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as well as in contemporary fundamental- 
ism there always has been a tendency to 
put the authority of the verbal and for- 
mal contents of the Bible on a par with 
the authority of God’s revelatory act in 
Jesus Christ. As in Judaism, especially in 
its later phases, so in Christianity, there 
has always existed the tendency to think 
that revelation consisted in verbal or- 
acles, composed of doctrines, laws, and 
concepts rather than of living action in 
history. It is important to remember this 
when we try to understand our present 
situation with respect to this question of 
the unity of the Bible. 

Fundamentalism differs from ortho- 
doxy in that it uses the Bible only as a 
book of faith and not as a cultural legacy. 
Orthodoxy, in its dogmatic formulations, 
did attempt to establish a dialectic be- 
tween the Bible as record and as revela- 
tion, but it failed. And at least one of the 
reasons for its failure is that, like funda- 
mentalism, it held that revelation con- 
sisted of intellectual concepts. Because of 
this it equated the authoritative object of 
faith with the Bible as historical record. 
The results were bad, both for faith and 
for history. Jesus Christ, the event of 
faith, was deprived of his creative im- 
mediacy and of his dynamic freedom; he 
was incased in the words of men. On the 
other hand, because the absolute of faith 
came to be identified with the formal 
contents of the Bible, it became impos- 
sible any longer to use the Bible as truly 
a historical record of a religious and cul- 
tural tradition. Therefore it is not pos- 
sible for fundamentalist or orthodox to 
yread the Bible in the two ways in which 
we have said that it should be possible for 
Christians to read it, and by that same 
token they do not have two ways of stat- 
ing the unity of the Bible. They miss the 
opportunity of a dialectic between faith 
and history. For them the unity of the 


Bible, whether as historic record or as the 
book of faith, tends to consist iu the uni- 
formity of the concepts, definitions, 
ethical standards, and theological doc- 
trines it espouses. These human forms in 
which men responded to the revelation of 
God are equated with the authoritative 
revelation itself; consequently, it cannot 
be admitted that they contradict each 
other in different books of the Bible. 
Thus, for example, the question of the 
monotheism of Moses is for them not a 
problem of history but a question of 
faith. 

This was the situation in relation to 
which historical criticism played out its 
role. The so-called “higher critics’’ in- 
sisted that if the Bible is a historical 
record it must be read as a historical 
record. Inasmuch as the Bible is the 
record of the religious experience of a 
community covering many centuries, 
students of social forces could not ap- 
proach it with the assumption that its 
doctrines, laws, and definitions would be 
the same throughout. On the contrary, 
on the analogy of historical and social 
studies generally, they must assume that 
these furms of the culture had altered in 
process of development. It was this in- 
sistence on reading the Bible as history 
without any reference to its role as the 
authoritative book of Christian faith 
which dismayed the orthodox. The hy- 
pothesis of the historical critics that the 
doctrines and forms recorded in the 
Bible were probably not _ identical 
throughout was the real reason for or- 
thodoxy’s rejection of historical criticism 
rather than the specific evidence in terms 
of which the critics eventually challenged 
orthodoxy’s position or told the story of 
Israel’s religious history. Orthodoxy not 
only rejected the “results” of higher 
criticism but was bound to reject its 
methodology because this implied that 
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the authoritative role of the Bible as the 
book of faith did not rest on its forms as 
a historic record. The great accomplish- 
ment of the critical historians of the 
Bible was that they smashed the false 
system in which the function of the Bible 
as a book of faith was confused with its 
function as a historical record. Thanks to 
historical criticism, it again became pos- 
sible to read the Bible in two ways. An 
old structure was demolished. The road 
was cleared for two-way traffic. The pos- 
sibility of a dialectic between faith and 
history was restored. But only the possi- 
bility. The proper role of historical criti- 
cism per se is not a constructive role. 
We are still living in the chaos and 
void that was left when historical criti- 
cism had demolished orthodoxy’s her- 
meneutical structure. Though the way 
was cleared for it, no method of interpre- 
tation is yet available in which the Bible 
as the ‘‘educational’’ record of our reli- 
gious past and the Bible as the ‘‘authori- 
tative’’ book of our faith as a church are 
organically and constructively related. 
Indeed, it is relatively recently that we 
have even begun the task of stating the 
unity of the Bible when we read it as a 
historical record. And this, as we have 
already said, is a prerequisite for the de- 
velopment of a biblical hermeneutics 
that can perform a constructive role in 
the church and in theological effort. 
Early in its course the critical study of 
the Bible as history was caught up in a 
general wave of positivistic historicism 
which made a fetish of ‘‘objectivism’’ and 
reduced historical study to a piecemeal 
analysis and itemization of the parts that 
composed the systems of religious and 
political life and the institutions these 
employed. Out of reverence for neutrali- 
ty and objectivity historians shied away 
from even stating a historic perspective, 
abstracted from all the phenomena ana- 


lyzed, by means of which a particular 
culture of the past might speak to the 
present in terms of its own integrity. In 
scientific jargon, historicism refused to 
undertake the task of generalization. Be- 
ing caught in this mood, biblical histori- 
ans proceeded with analytical and etio- 
logical studies: the forms of the cult, the 
origins of ceremonies and the meaning of 
the religious vocabulary, the analysis of 
great characters, and the historic situa- 
tions that evoked certain documents. All 
this culminated in a long series of “‘his- 
tories of religion,’’ whose value for the 
biblical scholar and for scholarship gen- 
erally it would indeed be hard to overesti- 
mate. In a sort of antiseptic way these 
displayed the endless variety of forms in 
which the people that gave us the Bible 
had expressed and applied their faith. 
But there was no attempt to state, objec- 
tively and historically, on the basis of the 
data delineated, what this faith was. The 
Bible as a historic record was left without 
a perspective that gave it unity. Not in- 
frequently the impression was conveyed 
that it was futile to seek to construct a 
framework in terms of which all the 
recorded items cohere and make sense as 
parts of a whole. Thus we have “‘prophet- 
ic faith” set over against “priestly reli- 
gion,”’ as though they were not compo- 
nents of a single whole. The religion of 
the Return is treated as a radically new 
beginning rather than as a new shoot on a 
common stock. In an admirable history 
of religion, The Religious Pilgrimage of 
Israel, I. G. Mathews divides up the 
whole record of Israel’s religious experi- 
ence into fourteen ‘‘religions’’; but he 
does not provide a unifying perspective 
that rests on and integrates all the evi- 
dence for each. One is left with the im- 
pression that the Old Testament, let 
alone the Bible, is not the product of a 
culture organically whole. It is against 
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this that Eichrodt, the constructive his- 
torian, declaims in the Introduction to 
his Old Testament Theology: 

In der Tat ist es hohe Zeit, dass auf dem 
Gebiet des Alten Testaments mit der Allein- 
herrschaft des Historismus gebrochen und der 
Weg zuriick gefunden wird zu der alten und in 
jeder wissenschaftlichen Epoche neu zu lésen- 
den Aufgabe, die alttestamentliche Glaubens- 
welt in ihrer structurellen Einheit zu begreifen.4 


Aside from historicism, the fact that 
higher criticism demolished a false frame- 
work of unity may have left it psycho- 
logically indisposed to look for unity 
based on purely historical evidence. The 
critics were themselves too much the 
children of a system that had confused 
history and faith. While they exposed or- 
thodoxy’s way of confusing these two 
with respect to the Bible, they provided 
confusion in their own way. Despite their 
hesitancy to attempt to state a perspec- 
tive in terms of which the contents of the 
Bible can be read as testimony, historical 
critics did not lack perspectives of their 
own. Sometimes they did not know this; 
more often they did. What happened was 
that, implicitly or explicitly, the itemized 
data of the Bible were put to the service 
of whatever ‘“‘faith”’ had the historian’s 
loyalty. Not having provided the con- 
tents of the Bible with a framework in- 
tegral to them, it became all the easier 
for the historians of higher criticism, 
when they turned philosophers or theo- 
logians, to draw on them selectively, ac- 
cording as their own systems, not in con- 
versation with the Bible, happened to 
dictate. That is, an obtuse orthodoxy 
which provided for no dialectic between 
present and past was displaced by a lop- 
sided modernism that erred in the same 
way. The Bible was again at the mercy of 
constructive theologians. And so we have 
the curious spectacle of the orthodox who 
deny the Bible its constructive historical 
role in one way berating the modernists 


—Hegelians, Socialists, scientific human- 
ists—for denying it its constructive role 
as history in another way. 

The extent to which this lopsided 
modernistic use of the Bible has found its 
way into Protestant churches is astonish- 
ing. The preaching, until very recently at 
least, was preponderantly “‘inspiration- 
al’’ and moralistic. But often the sole 
function of the Bible was to serve as a 
sourcebook for illustrations and analo- 
gies. Its presence in the pulpit was a so- 
ciological accident. The selection of por- 
tions from the Bible was dictated by the 
purpose in mind, a purpose which flowed 
from a modern perspective usually very 
vaguely understood. Amos, that old 
“rugged individualist’ (sociologically 
speaking), is turned into an advocate of 
the welfare state because he used the 
word “‘justice.”’ And I Corinthians, chap- 
ter 13, is read on Mother’s Day because 
it is a lyric on love. But the faith in terms 
of which the preacher advocates the wel- 
fare state or celebrates Mother’s Day sel- 
dom enters into conversation with the 
perspective in which Amos demands jus- 
tice or Paul sings of love. If it did, there 
might be explosive results. But it does 
not, and so the sermon moves along on a 
hortatory and moralistic note. 

Today in many Christian circles there 
is a recovery of the more authentic bibli- 
cal dimensions of the Christian faith as 
these are variously imbedded in great 
theological and ecclesiastical structures 
of the past. There are all sorts of “neo- 
orthodoxies.”’ The slogan ‘‘Jesus Christ 
Is Lord’’ now often has a very different 
context than it did for those who made 
him a hero. Ancient Christian themes 
such as judgment and forgiveness, sin 
and repentance, are stressed. The faithful 
of the church are in conversation with 
the recorded testimony of the past, with 
Augustine and Thomas, with Luther and 
Calvin. So it is said, and in a sense cor- 
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rectly, that the preaching in our pulpits is 
more biblical now. But this does not 
mean that the Bible has been repossessed 
in its own right. It is again the authorita- 
tive book for faith, but its function in the 
constructive theological formulation of 
living Christian experience is wholly a 
variable. Or, in so far as it enters into the 
picture as a constant, it does so at second 
hand. The historic perspectives that nur- 
ture the church’s experience in our day 
are abstracted from Augustine or Luther, 
Calvin or Kierkegaard, not from the 
Bible itself. That these men were the 
products of a dialectic with the Bible 
more true and profound than thrt of Karl 
Marx or John Dewey seems clear, but our 
possession of them does not put us in con- 
versation with the Bible. 

As in traditional liberal circles so in 
those of neo-orthodoxy, the Bible serves 
for the most part as a thesaurus. To be 
sure, in the latter circles, uniike the for- 
mer, the Bible possesses men as the 
authoritative book of faith; faith looks at 
the Bible as the book of revelation and 
reads it as the Word of God. But if the 
Bible is to provide faith with knowledge, 
Christians must enter into conversation 
with it. They must read it not only as the 
book of faith but also as history. To be 
able to do so, the Bible must have a 
framework indigenous to it which will 
give it unity. All Christians can and 
should read the Bible as the witness to 
the authority of the revelation of God in 
Jesus Christ. It will mirror and serve as a 
vehicle for the experience that is theirs in 
the Holy Spirit. But if this experience is 
to be defined and conceptualized, if sys- 
tems of theology and ethics are to emerge 
from it that transcend the parochialness 
of a particular generation or group and 
are organically related to the perspective 
that informs the Bible, and if the Bible is 
to foster an ecumenical church, it is im- 
perative for the biblical scholars to read 


the Bible as a historical record and to 
provide it with a unifying framework for 
which all its contents are evidence. Bibli- 
cal scholarship must learn to state the 
perspective that sums up the integrity of 
the culture that has left us the Bible as a 
historical record. Then as men of faith, 
who read the Bible looking forward and 
not backward, we can enter into conver- 
sation with this book which was evolved 
by the same central events that we ab- 
solutize in faith. Thus, as we engage in 
the constructive task, history will pro- 
vide faith with knowledge, and faith will 
sanctify history. But history will be his- 
tory, and faith will be faith. 

This task of stating the unity of the 
Bible as a historical record is what Wal- 
ther Eichrodt means by the term “‘bibli- 
cal theology.” He differs in this respect 
from Eissfeldt, whose definition we cited 
above. He says that the biblical theo- 
logian is committed to the methods of the 
cultural historian. It is his task to de- 
scribe the religion of Israel not as a 
chronological development but as a his- 
toric fact in terms of its “structural uni- 
ty.”’ Thus the task of stating the unity of 
the Bible as a cultural record is the task 
of the cultural historian in his construc- 
tive capacity. It is the task of inductively 
studying the Bible in the effort to isolate 
and state the perspective of faith or the 
apprehensions about reality in terms of 
which the entire Bible can be read as tes- 
timony. This is the task that must pre- 
cede the development of a hermeneutics 
that organically combines faith and his- 
tory in the constructive interpretation 
and use of the Bible in the church. 


II 


How shall we proceed to construct this 
framework that states the apprehensions 
about God in his relation to man and the 
world underlying the Bible and giving it 
unity? How are we going to bring the 
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Bible into our midst as an entity to be 
addressed and listened to, to be accepted 
or rejected? We begin with the hypothesis 
that behind all the variety of experience 
recorded in the Bible there is a single set 
of basic apprehensions. Recently some- 
one remarked, “The Hebrews kept on 
seeking because they felt they were get- 
ting somewhere.”’ This may be true, but 
the real question is with what assump- 
tions did they operate? It may be that 
the people who gave us the Bible were 
not wholly self-conscious about these as- 
sumptions. As Anders Nygren has re- 
minded us, the assumptions on which a 
culture rests need not and usually do not 
rise to the level of consciousness in the 
dynamic stages of a society.® But they 
are there, nevertheless, and the histori- 
ans of later generations can put their 
finger on them. 

Let us attempt to explain, how by in- 
duction we can discover the outlines of 
the apprehensions of reality assumed in 
the Bible. Perhap we can do so by means 
of an illustration. And as illustration we 
select the episode of the Exodus, for even 
a casual reading of the Old Testament 
makes it clear that this historic event was 
basic in the national consciousness of 
Israel, as basic as the life, death, and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ is for the 
Christian church. Historians are now 
fairly agreed that there actually was such 
an event, even though they agree on 
little more. The social and political his- 
torian wants to answer certain questions 
with respect to it: Who were the He- 
brews? When did they enter Egypt? And 
when did they leave? Why? Who was 
Moses? The historian of religion adds 
another line of questions: What was the 
religion of Israel prior to the Exodus? 
Did Moses introduce Israel to Yahweh? 
Was Yahweh originally a mountain 
deity or a tribal deity? Did Yahweh’s 


people think that he was the only deity? 
These questions arise because the histori- 
an of religion is anxious to document as 
closely as possible his genetic account of 
the rise of monotheism. 

Now the biblical theologian who is 
anxious to grasp the basic framework of 
Israel’s faith in terms of which the Bible 
is a unit also looks at this Exodus episode 
and tries to see what it meant to those 
who recorded it. It seems clear that this 
episode was of existential significance for 
Israelites. For Israel reality was laid bare 
in this bit of history. God revealed him- 
self in it. It is the normative event. It was 
Yahweh’s intention to release these 
slaves. He called Moses as his servant, 
and, whatever the role of socioeconomic 
or geographical factors, the record insists 
in the admittedly early song of Miriam 
that it was Yahweh who did it. 

I will sing unto Jehovah for he hath triumphed 

gloriously 

The horse and his rider he cast into the sea. 
Yahweh redeemed Israel. It was a mark 
of God’s sovereign freedom, Moses tells 
the people. This is the people that is 
God’s instrument by which he will fulfil 
his intention for all mankind. In the seed 
of Abraham will ‘all the nations of the 
earth be blessed.’’ The laws of Israel, 
whatever their sociological origin, do not 
merely receive the sanction of the God of 
the Exodus; they are the sign and seal of 
his own moral character and of Israel’s 
moral responsibility. 

Now when we sum up all this, what 
emerges is a framework of apprehensions 
about the nature of reality. God is ac- 
tivity, and he has made himself known to 
Israel in his great act of the Exodus, 
which is also a historical event. God is an 
activity who is free and redemptive, his- 
torical and moral. He is intentional and 
elects Israel as the instrument of his plan. 
This is the perspective in terms of which 
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the Exodus becomes the formative and 
guiding ‘“‘event’’ in Israel’s religious tra- 
dition. 

When we read on to the end of the Old 
Testament, we find that all of it—with 
the possible exception of items such as 
Proverbs and Ecclesiastes, which omit 
reference to our historic locus of revela- 
tion—is written as testimony to this per- 
spective that emerges from the Exodus 
event. The ever changing moral insights 
and the systems of law they evoked, the 
development of the cultus and the evolu- 
tion of religious institutions, and the very 
different ways in which men seek to de- 
fine God and the way of his relation to 
men are all efforts to give content to and 
implement this basic complex of appre- 
hensions which is the perspective of the 
Exodus faith. 

The nature of the perspective in rela- 
tion to which all this variety of testimony 
and effort is made is immensely more im- 
portant than any part of the testimony 
or effort as such. For example, the ad- 
monition to be self-denying has a very 
different significance as testimony to a 
biblical perspective which assumes the 
meaningfulness of history and the fulfil- 
ment of human existence than it does in 
a Buddhist perspective in which the flux 
of time and space are void of meaning 
and the end of human existence is extinc- 
tion. The admonitions may use the same 
words, but they do not mean the same 
thing, because they testify to different 
faiths. Anthologies that specialize in 
“‘vems from the great living religions’ are 
often misleading because they ignore the 
distinctions implied by the perspectives 
of the religions they exploit. 

The whole perspective is taken into 
account. No apprehension in the complex 
can be independent. They are always in 
relationship. One document may under- 
line the redemptive character of God’s 


activity and another may pronounce the 
judgment implicit in his moral demand; 
this one may speak of God’s action in 
history in the past and that one of his 
historical activity now, but all cohere in 
that they bear witness to the entire 
framework, wherever, they may put the 
emphasis. Even a document like Eccle- 
siastes, which seems to be skeptical about 
the framework as a whole, can only be 
fully understood as a reaction against it. 
God was the absolute authority in Israel 
—Yahweh as disclosed in the Exodus and 
in the life of his people. But this authori- 
tativeness was not only a matter of im- 
mediate or emotional experience. It was 
given historic continuity in a constant 
perspective with which an Israelite of 
every era could enter into conversation. 
Out of this dialectic was born the vast 
array of concepts and testimonies record- 
ed in the Old Testament. 

But there is still more. This framework 
of Israel’s faith which is the unity under- 
lying all the variety in the Old Testa- 
ment is also the key to the unity of the 
entire Bible as a historical record. For 
Christian faith the absolute authority is 
God in Jesus Christ; he is the event that 
succeeds the event of the Exodus and 
subsumes it. God in Christ is the event 
that provides the Bible, both Old and 
New Testaments, with its message. That 
is important. But it is no less important 
to remember that the New Testament, 
which interprets the redemptive and rev- 
elatory act of God in Christ, does so in 
terms of the perspective provided by the 
Old Testament. That is the reason for the 
indispensability of the Old Testament. 
Jesus was Christ because they saw in him 
the authoritative act of God in history, 
the action of God who is redemptive and 
moral, who is free and who in his inten- 
tion to fulfil human destiny uses men as 
his elect instruments. Humanly spceak- 
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ing, it is not at all extravagant to say 
that only in the climate of the Old Testa- 
ment could Jesus Christ have had any 
existential significance at all. It is true 
to say that Jesus Christ gives the Old 
Testament its real meaning as a book for 
Christian faith. It is equally true to say 
that the Old Testament provides the 
perspective that makes possible faith in 
Christ as the manifestation of God’s 
Word. As a historical record the Bible is 
one book because the apprehension of re- 
ality that emerged from the Exodus is 
the perspective in which God in Christ is 
apprehended and understood. And the 
Old and New Testaments are one Bible 
because faith in the New Testament at- 
tains to knowledge through conversation 
with the perspective that gave the Old 
Testament its unity. The “educational” 
role of the Old Testament is needed to 
bring man to Christ. All affirmations in 
our age and in every age which, by faith, 
affirm the Lordship of Christ must like- 
wise enter into conversation with such a 
biblical perspective which it is the task of 
biblical scholars to isolate and document. 
When such a dialectic actually takes 
place, constructive theological effort can 
fairly claim to be biblical. Even so-called 
“biblical” theologies and doctrines which 
are not the outcome of such a dialetic are 
not truly interpretations of the Bible, no 
matter how much they may use it, for 
they deny that the Bible is as truly a 
book of history as it is a book of faith. 
They fail to do justice to the Christian 
dogma that God is a Spirit and that 
God’s Word was made flesh. 

If, as suggested above, an inductive 
examination of the whole Bible shows it 
to be really possible to say that the com- 
plex of apprehensions proposed is a, fair 
statement of the assumptions of faith 
that were central in the life of the people 
and the culture that gave us the Bible, 


we have stated the unity of the Bible asa 
cultural record. It becomes possible, 
then, to see how each distinctive move- 
ment, each important emphasis, each 
significant period in Israel’s religious de- 
velopment represents a new way in which 
the enduring faith is grasped and given 
content. It will be seen, for example, that 
some periods and movements emphasize 
the moral activity of God in history at 
the expense of his redemptive activity. 
This results in very different doctrines of 
man and his fulfilment. Others, notably 
the New Testament, recover the immedi- 
ate weight of the apprehension of God as 
Redeemer, with far-reaching doctrinal 
results. In some periods we see that the 
historical activity of Yahweh is only a 
memory; in others it is a present reality. 
There is an endless variety. To show how 
the central perspective of biblical faith is 
present in each part of the Bible’s testi- 
mony to it, how it is implemented in 
terms of doctrines and institutions, is a 
way of stating the task of biblical theolo- 
gy as a historical discipline. In this it will 
be possible to make some objective eval- 
uation of each distinct period and move- 
ment. Any movement in which, for those 
who represent it, each one of the complex 
of apprehensions of biblical faith is seen 
to have been of conscious and immediate- 
ly relevant significance can be said to be 
in the main current, conversely, periods 
and movements which are seen to have 
lost sight of or failed to experience the 
present relevance of one or more of the 
apprehensions in the perspective of faith 
are to that extent more peripheral. 
Though the subjective element cannot be 
eliminated, there is an objective center 
standing back of the entire Bible of 
which each movement in the Bible is a 
more or less true and dynamic imple- 
mentation. 

When we have read the Bible as a his- 
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torical record, stated its unity, and pro- 
vided a biblical theology illustrating this 
unity, we shall not have completed the 
task of biblical interpretation for the 
church. We shall have made it possible 
for the constructive theologian, for the 
preacher, for the evangelist, and for the 
contemporary apologist to enter into 
conversation with the Bible and permit 


it, in its own right, to correct, inform, 
and guide them in giving content to and 
seeing the relevance and meaning of their 
affirmation in faith that Jesus Christ is 
Lord. Biblical interpretation is always an 
immediate and central activity of the life 
of the whole church. It is its way of pro- 
claiming its faith and hope. 
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JOB AND PROMETHEUS 


WILLIAM A. IRWIN* 


NE who sets out to discuss the 
parallels of the Book of Job with 
Aeschylus’ great tragedy of Pro- 

metheus treads a well-worn path. The 
similarities, whatever their meaning, 
have long been noted. Several commen- 
tators on Aeschylus have given more or 
less space to them, and a few biblical ex- 
positors as well have strayed into a com- 
parison. But the interpretation of the 
Book of Job which classical scholars offer 
has. not always been such as to inspire 
confidence; doubtless they will have oc- 
casion for a corresponding reaction when 
now a worker in the biblical field simi- 
larly ventures beyond his strict limits. 
Yet the truth is one; it is necessary to at- 
tempt a bridge across the artificial 
chasms imposed by the immensity of 
modern scholarship, even though the 
venturous spirit in such case may be fully 
conscious of the peril cf his course. He 
who seeks truth will only hope that, 
where he may be wrong, they will cor- 
rect him who can. 

Aeschylus lived through a thrilling 
time of Greece’s history, when his peo- 
ple, by their defeat of the overwhelming 
hosts of Persia, suddenly awakened to a 
realization of their own dignity and sig- 
nificance in a vast new world. He was 
himself among the mere handful of 
Greeks in the epochal victory at Mara- 

* Dr. Irwin is retiring this spring as professor of 
Old Testament language and literature in the Feder- 
ated Theological Faculty of the University of Chi- 
cago after twenty years of teaching on this campus. 
He will then join the faculty of the Perkins School 
of Theology of Southern Methodist University in 
Dallas. His publications in his discipline are well 
known. He has served this Journal for many years as 
a member of its editorial board. 
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thon. He was still only in mid-career 
when Xerxes suffered his disastrous re- 
pulse, and he lived through the succeed- 
ing years of strife and negotiation that 
were to reveal at once the strength and 
the weakness of his people. It is difficult 
to avoid the speculation that the suffused 
excitement of such an age contributed in 
appreciable measure to the creative 
achievements of Aeschylus; his brilliance 
is in a sense the voice of Greece in aston- 
ishec. realization of her own greatness in 
a world of cultures already very old. For 
the reverse side of these events is that 
Aeschylus lived through a time when 
Greece, hitherto marginal to the flow of 
history, became suddenly conscious of 
the antiquity and greatness of the orien- 
tal civilization. A chronological equation 
will be illuminating. The death of Aes- 
chylus occurred in 457 B.c.; looking to- 
ward the land where our present task 
points, we note that by a common dating 
Ezra was then only well started in his 
famous reforms in Jerusalem. Thirteen 
years later Nehemiah likewise came from 
the Persian capital. But Ezra and Nehe- 
miah were rebuilders, after the Hebrew 
kingdom had run its full course and lain 
in ruins for more than a century—and 
the Hebrews were late arrivals in the his- 
tory of the Orient. 

Yet it would be absurd even to hint 
that chronology carries implicit dispar- 
agement. The greatness of Aeschylus’ 
genius no one may doubt for a moment, 
not even a mere novice whose intellectual 
activities have lain far from Greek trag- 
edy. Aeschylus’ use of the old popular 


myth of Prometheus and of the organ- 
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ized form given to it by Hesiod will be 
strangely familiar to anyone who knows 
the story of Shakespeare’s plays; here is 
the same sure touch of genius, transform- 
ing commonplace stuff into a treasure of 
all the ages. Of the literary achievement 
it is not in place here to speak, concerned 
as we are rather with Aeschylus as “‘the 
poet of ideas,” to adopt Gilbert Murray’s 
apt phrase. In this narrower sphere there 
is enough to satisfy the most exacting as 
to the greatness of Greek tragedy. Also, 
we sense something of the unrivaled 
quality of fifth-century Athens where the 
common populace sat, evidently for 
hours, engrossed in a dramatic presenta- 
tion concerned primarily with adven- 
tures of words and thoughts among the 
deepest issues of human existence. 

For it is clear that, notwithstanding 
mythical trappings and the apotheosis 
of the hero, Prometheus is Man himself. 
Here is the tragedy of embattled man, 
sustaining all the merciless darts and 
ruthless cruelties that a world of brute 
force can inflict upon him; and what is he 
to do, or where shall he turn? Is there any 
answer? Any surcease of his pain? To 
cringe before unjust might would be 
despicable; Prometheus mentions it only 
for scornful repudiation. His is the “un- 
conquerable soul.’”’ “Beneath the blud- 
geonings of chance his head is bloody but 
unbowed.”’ But is that the only answer 
that life can find? And is it really true 
that to defy fate is to conquer it? Is there 
no justice to hope, no alleviation of pain, 
no salvation to even modest bliss, but 
only war, unrelenting and vindictive 
against a hateful world? 

We resist an impulse to explore the 
thought that precisely in this mood lies 
the source of much of the neurosis of 
modern life and turn rather to remark 
Aeschylus’ skill in dramatic portrayal of 
profound thought. His symbolism is a 





delight; its realism is thinly veiled. The 
entire problem is set for us in the opening 
scene, where Prometheus is callously fet- 
tered to the crag by Force and Violence 
while Hephaistos—if it is not an undue 
modernization we might call him Tech- 
nology—half-unwillingly collaborates. 
How much of the menace of a modern 
world in which science has outdistanced 
morals is gathered up in these few lines! 
The blustering, pompous Ocean, em- 
ployed, so Edith Hamilton asserts, as a 
sort of comic release, with his impotent 
sympathy and sage advice about things 
past and irretrievable, depicts effectively 
the ministry of inanimate nature to 
man’s more solemn moods. Wordsworth’s 
claim has long been denied: 
One impulse from the vernal wood 


May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good 


Than all the sages can. 

On the contrary, nature commonly seems 
to do no more than offer a mute sym- 
pathy with man’s pains and perplexities. 
True, there is quiet for the soul in the 
ageless breaking of the waves that seem 
to mock man’s transience; there is solace 
in the simple ways of the woodland folk: 
unless totally insensible one must feel 
uplift in the majesty of the mountains 
and the glory of evening and morning. 
Nonetheless, man’s moral decisions, and 
the fortitude to maintain them, are and 
must remain his alone. Ocean went cheer- 
fully his way when warned by the suf- 
ferer of the temerity of revolt against 
things as they are. 

Another visitor was lo, the “orbed 
maiden with white fire laden,’’ who was 
driven on mercilessly from land to land 
her only crime a rejection of the dishon- 
orable advances of Zeus. The purpose of 
this feature seems to be a heightening of 


the moral indifference, if not actual im- 


morality, of the physical universe. But 
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as well it provides an opportunity for 
further portrayal of the hero’s character 
and for advance of the plot. Prometheus 
now begins to manifest the appropriate- 
ness of his name, Forethought; he tells 
Io of her past and future and finds oppor- 
tunity to voice his unrelenting defiance of 
Zeus, whose downfall will come about 
through lack of the secret which Pro- 
metheus alone can tell. Is this not once 
again Aeschylus’ declaration of the su- 
premacy of human intelligence in a world 
of inanimate force? However, Zeus has 
heard; he sends his messenger Hermes 
to demand the secret, under threat of far 
more terrible suffering. Prometheus re- 
fuses, notwithstanding the chorus unites 
with Hermes in warning of horrors to 
come. And thus the tragedy comes to its 
conclusion with the thunders of Zeus 
falling in new violence upon the sufferer, 
still defiant, still unflinching in his denun- 
ciation of the insensitivity of the cosmos 
to the best in man. 

And so the answer of the Prometheus 
Bound to its deep question is simple and 
clear. The world is hostile to man. It has 
no understanding of, or sympathy for, 
his higher aspirations, for ultimately the 
universe is impersonal brute force, cal- 
lous, crassly selfish, and unrelenting. 
“Here we have no certain dwelling 
place.”’ In the world man is a wanderer 
and a foreigner. Human life is stark trag- 
edy, with not a ray of hope or compas- 
sion to relieve it. What then? Man is his 
own savior—there is no other. In his in- 
domitable will he can triumph; defiance 
is victory, though certainly not ameliora- 
tion. It is a stern gospel, yet one with 
power to stir one deeply; men always 
rise to the call of “blood, sweat, and 
tears.” But that is all! Does it suffice? 
Still more pertinent, is it true? 

The Hebrew poet, likewise, dealt with 
suffering man. But he chose a common 
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individual rather than a heroic embodi- 
ment of the race. Job confronts us with 
reality, but in ordinary personal experi- 
ence. In the book as we have it there is 
myth, it is true, at the beginning and the 
end; the Satan comes with the “sons of 
God” to appear before the Majesty on 
high, and there Job’s trying is plotted; 
later the Lord appears in the whirlwind 
and rebukes Job. But otherwise this 
once-wealthy sheikh moves about in 
commonplace circumstances: his huge 
holdings, his happy family life, and the 
series of disasters that stripped him bare 
of all and left him, broken in health and 
perplexed in spirit, to sit disconsolate on 
the village ash heap scraping his open 
sores with a potsherd. There three erst- 
while friends lecture him by inuendo or 
blunt statement on his secret iniquities 
which now Heaven has proclained open- 
ly. 

The similarities to the Prometheus 
tragedy are many and subtle. Job’s 
friends correspond to the chorus; both 
are allegedly sympathetic but without 
understanding. At the outset Prometheus 
wishes he might die, and Job devoted 
most of his first speech to the rest and re- 
lease he might find in the underworld. 
The Greek poet’s hint that eventually 
someone will seize the sovereignty of 
Zeus, or that in some future time the 
ruler of the universe will relax his rage 
and come to terms of love with the suf- 
ferer, corresponds in a striking way to 
Job’s fond hope for God to hide him in 
Sheol until his wrath should pass. 

The parallels of the two works are 
such that literary dependence, in one di- 
rection or the other, may not unreason- 
ably be postulated. A comparison of 
dates renders it improbable that Aes- 
chylus borrowed from Job, for, while 
modern critics have variously placed Job 
from the seventh to the third century 
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B.c., the preponderant opinion favors a 
time not before about 400 B.c.,? a full 
half-century, then, after Aeschylus’ 
death. But through the fourth century 
the Orient was becoming familiar with 
Greek influence, which then came in a 
flood, subsequent to Alexander’s victory 
at Issus in 333 B.c. It is not at all impos- 
sible that the author of Job knew some- 
thing of Greek tragedy, specifically of 
Prometheus. Yet if he did actually de- 
rive inspiration or suggestion from this 
source, he exemplifies well the nature of 
his people’s literary borrowing through- 
out the centuries, for the finished result 
is completely and utterly Hebraic in 
its temper and viewpoint. And indeed 
the parallels that exist between Job and 
Prometheus lack the detail and definite- 
ness necessary to support a theory of de- 
pendence. 

However, an accidental similarity of 
the two great poems is that both are lit- 
erary torsos. Every interested person 
knows that Prometheus Bound is only the 
first of a trilogy in which Aeschylus de- 
veloped his high theme. The third of 
these plays is almost completely un- 
known, but of the second, Prometheus 
Released, there have been preserved a few 
quotations in ancient authors and some 
scattered hints by which scholars piece 
together tenuously the movement of the 
drama. Title and remnants alike reveal 
the astonishing outcome that eventually 
Prometheus secured his freedom. It is 
most regrettable that we cannot study 
the authentic detail of Asechylus’ 
thought, for evidently he did admit some 
sort of eventual salvation for suffering 
man. The stern high challenge with 
which he leaves us at the close of the first 
play, great as it may be, is not his last 
word. Life does contain hope, even 
though the savior’s coming may delay 
thirty thousand years. A strange and 


tantalizing feature of this drama of de- 
liverance is, according to some scholars, 
that the sufferer was urged to reconcilia- 
tion with Zeus, not, as in the first play, 
on the ground of the peril of defiance, 
but because Zeus was not such a bad fel- 
low after all! In the intervening millenni- 
ums he had learned much through his 
own experiences of problem and diffi- 
culty that amounted almost to suffering; 
and now he was showing relatively ex- 
emplary conduct.* What a loss it is that 
we do not possess Aeschylus’ own exposi- 
tion of this remarkable theme. However, 
in the end, to our astonishment it is 
Herakles who releases the tormented 
prisoner; Herakles, that embodiment of 
muscular might! Now what could our 
“poet of ideas’’ have meant by this 
strange denouement? Has he merely 
sunk to triviality? True, Herakles is in 
his crude way a sort of humanitarian god; 
but, if that is his emphasis, does Aes- 
chylus not merely repeat what he has al- 
ready said in the first play—that all 
man’s hope and help come from himself; 
the universe is alien to the human 
spirit? 

It is not so well known, however, that 
the work of the great narrator of Job’s 
sufferings is likewise fragmentary. Our 
Book of Job is expanded with spurious in- 
trusions, as all students admit. The 
search for wisdom, chapter 28, is certain- 
ly a foreign element; practically every- 
one grants, too, that the speeches of 
Elihu, chapters 32-37, are of later origin. 
A number of scholars are led to reject 
likewise considerable parts of the 
speeches of the Lord, chapters 38~41. 
And it seems probable that some chap- 
ters of the Dialogue have been subjected 
to a later process of expansion. Yet all 
this is quite different from admitting that 
the original work remains only as a frag- 
ment. But precisely this must be af- 
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firmed. The confusion of the Dialogue at 
chapters 25-27 has long been remarked. 
Instead of a rounded discourse running 
to some twenty verses as formerly, Bil- 
dad in chapter 25 mumbles out a mere 
six that begin very abruptly and end 
without conclusion. Job’s reply starts off 
in familiar style, but by verse 5 it is lead- 
ing us into thinking and expression quite 
inappropriate for him; and again the 
chapter is suspiciously brief. However, 
chapter 27, claiming to be a continua- 
tion, starts with the novel note, ‘And 
Job again took up his utterance and 
said.’’ Still more disturbing, the content 
of the chapter is quite out of keeping 
with Job’s position; consequently, schol- 
ars are now in general agreement that it 
contains part, at least, of the otherwise 
lost speech of Zophar, whom we expect to 
round out this third cycle of the speeches. 
This, if admitted, is of far-reaching sig- 
nificance, for it concedes that at this 
point the book is fragmentary and con- 
fused. A conviction of the presence of 
some deep disorder is, indeed, heightened 
by the repetition of the abnormal intro- 
duction of chapter 27 at the beginning of 
chapter 29; after which Job talks through 
three further long chapters of sentiments 
and ideas which a careful study of the 
Dialogue must adjudge largely irrele- 
vant. The easy explanation does not 
carry conviction that Job’s triumph in 
the argument is signalized by the falter- 
ing pronouncement of Bildad and then 
Job’s unparalleled, lengthy peroration; 
indeed, it is a trifle ludicrous. 

Now three further points have rele- 
vance. The submissive Job pictured in 
the Speeches of the Lord, whom Gilbert 
Murray correctly repudiates as of less 
heroic stuff than Prometheus, is far re- 
moved from the Job of the Dialogue who 
will not, however terrible the penalty, 
bow before enthroned injustice. Can the 


contrast be reasonably explained on 
other grounds than the differences of 
two minds? And then to substantiate our 
growing suspicions, when we turn to the 
speech of Elihu, in chapters 32-33, we 
find that the author summarizes the Dia- 
logue, actually quoting passages from it, 
and leads on to the healing and restora- 
tion of the sufferer through intervention 
of the intermediary, just as Job’s 
speeches had indicated. It becomes clear 
that here we have the all-too-brief notes 
of some reader of the Dialogue, made be- 
fore it was damaged as we now find it. 
And this priceless document gives no 
place to the Lord’s appearance in the 
whirlwind, as related in chapters 38-41.° 
But instead Job’s restoration comes 
about in just the way that the course of 
thought in our fragmentary Dialogue in- 
dicates that it must originally have done. 

So the matter becomes clear; the 
speeches of the Lord, just as those of 
Elihu, are a later intrusion. The defaced 
condition of the poem, or indeed its in- 
trinsic importance, had stimulated a 
number of subsequent thinkers, but for 
the great Hebrew ‘“‘poet of ideas’”’ whose 
genius created the tragedy of Job, we are 
restricted to the first twenty-seven chap- 
ters of the book. Indeed, it is commonly 
recognized that the Prologue, chapters 
1-2, is merely an old popular tale in the 
mood of, and doubtless in some way de- 
pendent on, an ancient and widespread 
oriental legend of a righteous sufferer. 
The poet, it would seem, merely assumed 
this well-known story and_ proceeded 
from approximately the point at which it 
had brought the sufferings to a climax. 
No one may, with impunity, ignore the 
totality of the present book; the addi- 
tions all have value, some of them high 
value. The striking literary qualities of 
the speeches of the Lord are well known. 
And, more to our present purposes, the 
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additions give the views of various able 
thinkers of ancient Judaism on the prob- 
lem discussed so effectively in the Dia- 
logue. 

In part the theme of the Prometheus 
drama is the Whence and How of civili- 
zation. Aeschylus has his hero relate: 


Hear rather all that mortals suffered. 

Once they were fools. I gave them power to 
think, 

Through me they won their minds. . . . 

Seeing they did not see, nor hearing hear. 

Like dreams they led a random life. 

They had no houses built to face the sun 

of bricks or well-wrought wood... . 

From me they learned the stars that tell the 
seasons, 

their risings and settings hard to mark. 

And number, that most excellent device, 

I gave to them, and letters joined in words. .. . 

I, too, first brought beneath the yoke 

great beasts to serve the plow. ... 

Best of all gifts I gave them was the gift of 
healing... 

Deep within the earth are hidden 

precious things for men 

brass and iron, gold and silver. 

Would any say he brought these forth to light 

until I showed the way? 

No one, except to make an idle boast. 


All arts, all goods have come to men from me. , 


The poem is thus the epic of man’s rise 
from his brute ancestry to intelligence 
and mastery—and the price he pays for 
these ! 

The theme was very old in the Orient. 
From remote ages thinkers had specu- 
lated on man’s similarity to the beasts 
and yet his astonishing supremacy, 
physically frail though he is. Man stood 
in a strange middle position, for on the 
other side he was less than the gods and 
was deprived of the gift of immortal life. 
The oriental plant and animal fables are 
one expression of this thinking. A sample 
is available in the story told by Jotham 
of the plants going forth to invite one of 
their number to be king over them.’ The 
Bible also relates that as part of Solo- 


mon’s wisdom ‘“‘he spoke of trees, from 
the cedar of Lebanon to the hyssop that 
grows out of the wall. He spoke also of 
animals, and of birds, reptiles and 
fishes.’’* Those familiar with Babylonian 
literature will recognize the possibility 
that this problem is reflected also in the 
Gilgamesh epic; the monster created by 
the jealous gods to destroy the hero of 
the story lived at first with the wild 
beasts but later was seduced into city 
life and then, apparently becoming com- 
pletely humanized, associated with Gil- 
gamesh as his boon companion in a not- 
able series of exploits. But, to come to the 
heart of the matter, the god Ea is pre- 
sented specifically as the author and 
source of man’s knowledge of the arts 
and crafts. A passage from Berossus tells 
of “‘an intelligent creature named Oan- 
nes”’ (that is, Ea), who spent the day 
with men, taking no food, but would at 
sundown return to the sea. He gave men 
letters and numbers and many ¢rafts; he 
taught them also city life and temple- 
building and legal systems. He told them 
of seeds and of harvesting—in short, of 
all that relates to civilized life. “Since 
that time,’’ Berossus adds with delight- 
ful naiveté, “nothing else of importance 
has been discovered.”’? We must admit 
that this is late authority for Babylonian 
speculation; nonetheless, it is inconceiv- 
able that Berossus invented the myth. 
Indeed, the same view is presented, 
though less fully, in a cuneiform docu- 
ment found in the ruins of Babylon. It 
tells that Ea created the god of bricks to 
renew (houses?); with other building ma- 
terial he created the gods of the carpen- 
ters, smiths, goldworkers, masons, min- 
ers, and of proper temple ritual.'® Agree- 
ably with this, Ea is commonly referred 
to as patron god of a great variety of 
handicrafts. He, too, is supremely the 
god of “wisdom,” a word that for the an- 
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cient world included much more of 
knowledge and common intelligence than 
in its modern usage. Ea’s interest in man 
was manifested also in the warning he 
transmitted to Ut-napishtim of the im- 
pending flood and in his instructions for 
the building of an ark. Later he reproved 
the high god, Enlil, for the wholesale de- 
struction and personally led the hero and 
his wife out of the ark and gave them a 
place where they were to live like gods 
“at the mouth of the rivers.’’™ 

When we turn to Egypt, the evidence 
is both alluring and disappointing. For 
we are told that the god Osiris was a just 
king who lived among men and taught 
them the arts and crafts, but his wicked 
brother Set, in jealousy, murdered him, 
dismembered his body, and scattered the 
remains through the length of the land. 
But, alas, this account is given only in 
Greek sources. Again we may reasonably 
speculate that the Greek authors did not 
create the myth; they must have heard 
it from native Egyptians. Nonetheless, 
we know nothing of this Egyptian origi- 
nal, its antiquity or its significance in the 
prevalent concept of Osiris. In Egyptian 
literature he is god of vegetation; it is not 
too much to say that he is a friend of 
men. But we cannot go further with 
safety. We are left with only a suspicion 
that somewhere along the long story of 
ancient Egyptian thought there was a 
concept of Osiris that strikingly paral- 
leled the function of Ea in Babylonia. 

It is entirely possible that in these im- 
mensely older speculations of the Orient 
we are to see the original stimulus to 
Greek thought that eventuated in the 
Prometheus myth. The advance of our 
knowledge is steadily narrowing the cul- 
tural gulf that once was supposed to di- 
vide the Aegean from the Orient. The 
Greeks, it is true, lived through the early 
centuries of their history as semibarbari- 


ans on the fringe of the civilized world. 
But the outreach of the cultures of the 
ancient East into remote lands is now be- 
coming steadily more apparent. And 
when presently Greeks awakened to the 
historic realities of the world in which 
they found themselves, they felt properly 
their cultural inferiority—this is not too 
much to read between the lines of Herod- 
otus. It must be freely conceded—no, 
rather affirmed—that Greek genius 
transformed all that it took from previ- 
ous civilizations; nonetheless, the pres- 
ent point is that Greece did borrow 
much. Relevant to the Prometheus prob- 
lem, we must recall that in the age of 
Aeschylus, Greece was compelled to 
learn, willy-nilly, the nature of oriental 
culture. The parallels of his great tragedy 
to the much older thought of the Orient 
are impressive. Still, dependence is by no 
means proved. When cultures attain the 
level of self-consciousness, they are com- 
pelled to take account of the problem 
portrayed in the Prometheus myth. Only 
detail of treatment can establish a case of 
borrowing. 

For Israel’s myth of civilization we 
must turn, not to the Book of Job as our 
topic might imply, but to the stories of 
beginnings in the Book of Genesis.” The 
biblical answer agrees in a measure with 
those of the older Orient and of Greece. 
In theological terms the story of our first 
parents’ experiences in the Garden 
(Genesis, chap. 3) has been spoken of as 
“the fall of man’’; but, properly to under- 
stand the writer’s thought, we must 
recognize that it was a fall upward! 
Originally, we are told, man lived naked, 
and innocent to the point of deep ignor- 
ance; he was devoid of the higher intel- 
lectual quality that is described all too 
vaguely as ‘“‘the knowledge of good and 
evil,’’ terms which in the Bible are not in- 
frequently devoid of moral connotation. 
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From this subhuman condition he ad- 
vanced to self-consciousness and civili- 
zation. The Greek and the Hebrew specu- 
lations agree on another point where, 
too, oriental thought hints its assent: 
man’s advance was won in the face of 
divine opposition. On its biblical side this 
must not raise theological perplexities. 
The story is from an early period of 
Israel’s religious thinking and merely 
states the obvious truth that man’s ad- 
vance comes through struggle against a 
physical environment which commonly 
is indifferent to human values and some- 
times seems positively hostile. Genesis 
and Prometheus dilate also upon the 
penalties assessed against man’s success- 
ful rebellion: in the attainment of human 
dignity and human capacities lies the 
origin of all our woe! 

Here the ancient thinkers anticipated 
by all the intervening centuries certain 
moods of modern thought. Some of our 
humanists deplore the tragic moment 
when man attained self-consicousness; 
since ultimate disaster awaits all human 
endeavor, it would have been far better if 
we had remained beasts; alas for the day 
when we learned to ask about our whence 
and whither! In considerable part this ap- 
pears to be the position, for example, of 
Thomas Wolfe, whose rich tapestry of 
words but thinly veils the poverty of his 
thought. Yet the parallel is one of mood 
only, for ancient thought was of tougher 
stuff. The fact must never be overlooked 
that for the Hebrew myth tragedy is not 
final; the last word belongs to hope and 
triumph. The knowledge of good and evil 
deprived us of Eden, but it will yet justi- 
fy itself in the Kingdom of God. 

At one point Israel’s thought diverged 
notably from all other myths of civiliza- 
tion. For both Greeks and Orientals, 
man’s advance was a gift of the gods. 
This is true notwithstanding that Pro- 


metheus, as we have pointed out, is man 
himself, projected on the divine; for 
these divine trappings serve to separate 
him from Hebrew concepts where the 
problem is dealt with in terms of a very 
commonplace man and woman. It was 
these, and not some remote and mythical 
figure, who seized upon heavenly knowl- 
edge and changed the entire course of 
history. True we must not overlook that 
mischievous snake whose seductions and 
insinuations played upon our human 
cupidity. But he did no more than tell 
quite truthfully the virtues of the for- 
bidden fruit. The taking and the eating 
were man’s own act and responsibility: 
just because human character is what it 
is, man defied cosmic inhibitions and 
won his freedom! Yet this is less than the 
whole truth. Fairness demands that we 
drop generic terms, for to our astonish- 
ment the author tells us that the supreme 
turning point in the race’s upward climb 
was attained, not through man, but 
through woman! It would appear that 
Adam was an easygoing, good-natured 
fellow, not particularly enterprising, who 
would willingly have submitted to eter- 
nal mediocrity in Elysian bliss. But not 
so Eve! When she saw that the fruit was 
attractive, and was desirable as giving 
wisdom, she took and ate and gave to her 
husband, and he ate also. But after their 
eyes were opened, the ungrateful wretch 
would have evaded his proper punish- 
ment by throwing the blame on his wife 
and on God himself: “the woman that 
thou gavest me!” There is more of truth 
in this ancient tale than the arrogant 
male is even yet willing to admit! 
However, in the sequel, man and 
woman shared alike in the pains and 
penalties of their human state. It was a 
profound insight that saw the poignancy 
of suffering directly related to the ad- 
vance of the human spirit. Buddha is 
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credited with the aphorism, “Where love 
is, there also is suffering.”’ 

It is at this point that the Book of Job 
attaches. For the world was already very 
old, and human society long since estab- 
lished when this exemplary old sheikh su- 
perintended his immense holdings and 
lived as a patriarch in the midst of his 
happy household somewhere on the verge 
of the arid lands that fringe Palestine on 
the east and south. And there unmerited 
disaster fell upon him. The old folk tale 
with which our book begins would find 
an explanation in the meddlesomeness of 
the Satan, that troubler who came along 
with the other and better-behaved ‘“‘Sons 
of God” to present himself before the 
Lord. Just here Professor Ralph Marcus’ 
attractive interpretation’ has relevance, 
for the Satan can very well stand for the 
demonic forces of the world, which, ac- 
cording to the theory, God was trying, 
but with meager success, to control. 
Still, God does not seem much concerned, 
in the story, to restrain the Satar.. On the 
contrary, the sorrows that fall in crushing 
succession upon the unoffending Job 
came by his suggestion or, at the very 
least, with his connivance. Greek poly- 
theism might have invoked a parallel ex- 
planation, yet it is indicative of Aeschy- 
lus’ insight that he places the blame for 
Prometheus’ plight squarely upon the 
ruler of the world. No evasion will ob- 
scure that fact: pain is a part of the order 
of nature, and the totality of things as 
they are must be assessed with it. Yet the 
Hebrew thinkers recognized this equally, 
and the peculiar poignancy of the issue 
for them came about through the distinc- 
tively Hebraic concept of the world and 
of divinity. God is one; and according to 
traditional belief God had instituted toil 
and pain as inescapably a part of human 
life. But this became the more perplexing 
when, with the passing of the ages, God 


was steadily exalted further and further 
in holiness and righteousness. The entire 
level and purport of the Hebrew discus- 
sion thus is set beyond Aeschylus’ 
thought. Given the goodness of God as an 
axiom, how can one account for human 
suffering? 

With his delicate skill the author of the 
Dialogue introduces the question on this 
backdrop when he has the unctuous 
Eliphaz declare rhetorically: 


Can a mortal be just before God, 
a mere man before his maker? 
Behold, he does not depend upon his heavenly 
servants 
and his angels seem unimportant. 
How much more those who live in clay houses 
that have their origin in the dust." 


In this vast gulf that separates the hu- 
man from the divine lies in some way the 
source of all our woe. Such was the voice 
of orthodoxy, which it was the role of the 
friends to defend. They never weary in 
their lofty declarations of the transcend- 
ence, the power, and the inscrutability of 
God over against the unworthiness of 
man. There is in their position, too, some- 
thing more than a hint that the exalta- 
tion of God sets him above human in- 
quiry; it is the mark of piety to bow de- 
voutly before enthroned Might. Their 
views illumine the wide contrast that 
separates the Hebrew discussion from 
that of Aeschylus. 

A fact not so well recognized is that 
our poet’s art expresses itself in Job’s 
sharing at the first the orthodoxy of the 
friends. For the Dialogue traces a real 
pilgrimage. From unquestioning accept- 
ance of the common faith, Job sets out in 
quest of he knows not what and follows 
courses that lead him into experiences as 
tumultuous as those of Prometheus. He 
begins in a chastened, humble mood, 
ready to be taught by the friends; he as- 
sures them of his full agreement. And in 
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his very first speech he is aggrieved that 
unmerited pain has come upon him, a 
feeling he could have entertained only 
through a belief, like theirs, that in this 
world every man gets his just deserts. 

Yet even for this question, orthodoxy 
had an answer. Given the transcendence 
of God, a wise man will conduct himself 
devoutly; but the fool by his conduct en- 
tails himself in all sorts of disaster. 
Eliphaz once again is the high priest of 
the platitudinous: 

Affliction comes not out of the dust, 

nor does trouble sprout from the ground. 
But man begets trouble 
as the sparks fly upward.*® 

But what have we here? This is radi- 
cal! It contradicts both Hebrew tradition 
and Greek belief. For it declares boldly 
that pain is not of the nature of things. 
Instead man makes his own suffering. In 
part, we must admit, it is a profound in- 
sight, for how much of human woe has 
been and stil] remains the result of noth- 
ing more or less than man’s callous bru- 
tality to his fellow-man. Yet actually 
Eliphaz’s thought is not so bold. He 
means that each man brings his trouble 
on himself. The world is ruled by a God 
of holiness; the fool who will not recog- 
nize this has only himself to thank for his 
suffering. Our author seems to be indulg- 
ing a little sly fun at the expense of a 
smug religiosity that has answers for ev- 
ery question but is unaware of the ques- 
tion. For Eliphaz is oblivious of his own 
implication that thus pain is in the na- 
ture of the world, and the problem is 
back precisely where it was. Nothing less 
than a completely foolproof world could 
clear an almighty creator of some sort of 
complicity in universal woe. But Eliphaz 
continues in personal terms; he directs 
toward pain-wracked Job bitter insinua- 
tions, the more cruel because couched in 
forms of effusive courtesy, to the intent 


that now the cat is out of the bag! Job’s 
wide repute for respectability is a pricked 
balloon. Everybody can now see that his 
suffering is a judgment of God; he must 
have been a shameless sinner. 

Yet Eliphaz is not entirely naive. 
Surely he had experienced some measure 
of loss himself-—how could he have lived 
to his years of dignity without sharing 
our common human lot? He knows quite 
well that righteous and sinner alike must 
endure pain. But he and his colleagues 
are unanimous in their claim that life 
sifts men out, and goodness eventually 
gets its reward. For the righteous, suffer- 
ing is ‘‘the chastening of the Almighty’”’ 
(5:17); it should call him to “seek God, 
and submit his cause’ to him (5:8). 
Along this line of dutiful submission be- 
neath the rod of God there open vistas of 
ultimate peace and well-being. 

Now there is, beyond denial, much of 
high worth in these views. The speeches 
of the friends can still stir one deeply; 
and herein lies an index of the elevation 
of the poet’s thought that from such high 
ground he set out in his search of yet 
greater truth. But Job was not satisfied. 
He charged the friends with shallow 
thinking: they showed favors to God 
(13:7-12), that is, they employed less 
rigidly critical methods in their theologi- 
cal than in their secular thought. Doubt- 
less it was under the sting of their in- 
nuendoes that he came to recognize this, 
in any case such was the spur to his own 
awakening realization of the stern facts 
of his predicament. Gradually he moved 
away, through his early speeches, from 
his placid acceptance of dogma to a fully 
aroused criticism and, with it, a deep re- 
sentment of his unwarranted suffering. 
And, when this point was reached, it was 
precisely the doctrine of God’s trans- 
cendent holiness that contributed a poig- 
nancy such as Prometheus in his rebellion 
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could never have known. For Job in his 
pain re-echoes the dogma he has just 
heard from Eliphaz, ‘“How can a mortal 
be just before God?” Here we see the con- 
trast of Hellenism and Hebraism; one is 
in revolt because the ruler of the world is 
unjust; the other is in despair before his 
supernal righteousness. 

Yet the two draw close together once 
more. For Job’s agonizing pain leads him 
on to further reflection upon the vast 
gulf that separates him, wretched mortal 
that he is, from the might and exaltation 
of God. And the taunts of the friends 
goad him into open revolt. After he has 
heard two of them harping on the same 
theme, his outburst passes all bounds, 
and he gives vent to words that must 
have shocked and terrified his hearers: 
such blasphemy was scarcely fit for de- 
cent ears! In the disorder of his fevered 
mind, wracked as he was with pain and 
gloomy forebodings, he rambled on about 
the greatness of God, his power, and his 
seeming irresponsibility to man’s stand- 
ards of right; then, ialling into his beset- 
ting introspection, he speaks once more 
of his innocence. At length he breaks out 
fiercely : 


I am just; I care nothing about myself; 

I have no concern for my life: it is all one— 
that’s why I say 

“Just and wicked alike he destroys!” 
If the scourge kill suddenly 

he scoffs at the trying of the innocent. 
The world he has given into the hand of the 

wicked— 

if not he, then who??? 
It is an indictment of the cosmos for cal- 
lous indifference, as defiant as anything 
that Aeschylus ever wrote! And its bold- 
ness surpasses that of Prometheus by all 
the distance that the exalted God of Is- 
rael’s faith is higher than the upstart 
Zeus who had wrested power from his 
father. Still more: though Prometheus is 
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the symbol and personification of suffer- 
ing humanity, yet the Greek poet has 
made him divine; his rebellion is that of 
an ancient god against an impostor. But 
the Hebrew writer pictures a petty and 
frail mortal, torn in spirit, broken with 
suffering, but yet undaunted before the 
limitless might of God. In his defiance he 
asserts the supremacy of right; he will 
not bow his head before wrongdoing how- 
ever high exalted, let the penalties be 
what they may! It may well be doubted 
whether there is in all literature a figure 
to equal the embattled Job. 

At this point the argument has 
reached a point corresponding approxi- 
mately to the position of Aeschylus at 
the conclusion of his Prometheus Bound. 
We have already mentioned that there 
were originally two further plays in the 
series; yet so far as we may now detect, 
they carried the essential thought of the 
tragedy little further. It is, then, no exag- 
geration of the situation to claim that the 
Hebrew “poet of ideas” had but well be- 
gun his quest of truth at the point where 
the Greek had reached his limit and was 
ready to quit. All that had transpired 
hitherto in the Dialogue was no more 
than to set the stage. Job had now only 
awakened to the rea) issue. For the 
shocking denial of the very foundations 
of Hebrew faith which we have just now 
quoted was in reply to Bildad’s impres- 
sive statement of God’s justice. But Job 
does not stop here. He continues, first in 
self-pity; then, running on unheeding 
from point to point, he suddenly sur- 
prises himself in the very act of an ad- 
mission upon which the entire course of 
his thought is to turn. He tells how his 
mighty adversary plunges him in the foul 
gutter, how he is overpowered and is in 
need of an umpire while he states his 
case. That case, as he sketches it, will be 
an expostulation with a creator, himself 
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free of the limitations of flesh and mor- 
tality, who yet disdains the pitiful work 
of his own hands: 


Thy hands have shaped and made me 
and afterwards thou wouldst turn and swal- 
low me up! 
Remember, I pray, that thou hast made me of 
clay 
and to dust thou wilt bring me again. 
Didst thou not pour me out like milk 
and curdle me like cheese? 
with skin and flesh thou didst clothe me 
and with bones and sinews knit me together."* 


Then, incredibly, the rebel Job continues: 


Life thou didst give, and kindness thou hast 


done, 
and thy watchful care has preserved my 


spirit. 
These things thou hast hidden in thy heart; 


I know that this is with thee!9 


Job himself must have been as much as- 
tonished as we, when he realized what he 
had said. The bitter sufferer who a mo- 
ment before could see nothing but a self- 
ish tyranny rampant throughout the uni- 
verse is caught in the very act of admit- 
ting that, notwithstanding all its unhap- 
piness, life yet does bring to each his 
meed of simple joys. It’s not all bad; 
there is something at work, a sort of 
watchfu) providence, that insures to all 
life and care and each day’s measure of 
kindness! 

If the author had been consciously dis- 
puting the opinions of Aeschylus, he 
could scarcely have done it more point- 
edly. But, typical of his masterly art, he 
has the fever-tossed, headlong Job 
stumble on a neglected truth. He has 
made use of the cathartic value of ex- 
pression, letting Job talk himself out, 
until his own better nature reacted from 
his denunciations, and he was obliged to 
admit that matters are by no means so 
bad as pessimism claims. 

It is only a flash. In a moment Job’s 


IOI 


obsession sweeps over him once more, in 
gloomy forebodings of death and the 
hereafter. Yet in this momentary insight 
the crisis of his spiritual fever has been 
passed. It is the slender thread upon 
which his salvation depends. But, like a 
deepening stream, the thought increases. 
In the rough and tumble of Job’s biting 
altercation with the friends, it recurs ever 
and again with growing clarity. The ty- 
rant God recedes, and in his place comes 
the deliverer, who, if only his abode 
might be found, if only there were time 
to await his will, would yet certainly 
work Job’s vindication. The course of the 
Dialogue, from its nadir in chapters 9-10, 
traces a growing faith and hope onward 
to Job’s confident affirmation in chapter 
23, which, as we have seen, is practically 
his last utterance in the present disorder 


of the book: 
Oh that I knew where I might find him, 


that I might come to his established place; 
I would set forth my just cause before him, 

and fill my mouth with reasons. 
I know what words he would answer me, 

and understand what he would say to me. 
Would he strive with me in his great power? 

No; but he would give thought to me. 
There reasoning with him in uprightness 

I should at last escane this inflicted pain. . . . 
For he knows the way I take; 

when he has tested me, [ shall come forth as 

gold.?° 


God is rational! God is just! And in some 
unknown way suffering contributes to 
man’s purification. The Hebrew thinker 
has seen life steadily; he has not flinched 
from its brutality. He has equaled Aes- 
chylus in candor of criticism and has sur- 
passed him in comprehensiveness. Yet he 
affirms that life is more than suffering; 
tragedy is not its final word. Mystery 
remains; yet there is adequate ground to 
believe that in some inscrutable way life 
is ultimately good. With all its greatness, 
Aeschylus’ answer to man’s most poig- 
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nant question seems, by contrast, adoles- 
cent. The author of Job has lived long 
and seriously with pain and joy; he has 
watched the variegated web of life’s 
weaving unfold itself, and in his matured 
wisdom he tells us, “Let not your hearts 
be troubled; believe in God!’’ 

It would be a pleasant excursion to 
turn aside to the literary art of these 
chapters. One might delay with their 
rich overtones of wording, their resonant 
assonances, their vignettes of ancient 
life, their flights of oratory. The author’s 
psychological insights, the confident fa- 
miliarity with which he handles life’s 
profundities, as well as its trivialities, ex- 
plain much of the ageless character of the 
book; its readers, independent of time 
and place, find there some reflection of 
themselves. His character delineation 
also is true and precise. Eliphaz is bom- 
bastic and formal, with a touch of super- 
ciliousness in his self-conscious learning. 
Bildad knows none of the graces of intel- 
lectual intercourse, but underneath his 
bluntness is essentially kind. Zophar is 
impressed by the mystery of the uni- 
verse; he is deeply devout and sincere but 
then liable to odium theologicum. And all 
three belong to the church militant; they 
engage presently in doughty battle— 
with the sick Job!—for the truth once 
delivered to the saints. Some students of 
the book have sought to show its struc- 
tural relationship with Greek tragedy.” 
Certainly its form is unique in the Bible; 
it is the closest approach to drama that 
ancient Israel has left to us. If one choose 
to follow this line, it must be noted that, 
just as in the Prometheus, action is at a 
minimum; the drama is in the thought 
and the spoken word. However, such 
matters are not our present concern. We 
turn back to inquire why the author of 
the Dialogue of Job held the views just 
now outlined. The search will uncover 
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still more that is of high importance for 
us. 

It is obvious that he was precondi- 
tioned to a religious faith by his Hebrew 
heritage. This is so apparent as to call for 
no demonstration; instead there is mat- 
ter for comment in his intellectual free- 
dom that stood apart from the orthodoxy 
of his time and examined it critically. 
He was a bold and independent thinker, 
but he was not erratic, nor did his inde- 
pendence lead him into intellectual isola- 
tion. He remained a religious member of 
a religious people. It is conceivable that 
every individual should be able to build 
up his view of the world and his faith in 
“whatever gods there be”’ by starting de 
novo from the facts of experience. Yet the 
thousands of generations of man’s search 
for ultimate meaning may not with im- 
punity be disregarded. Indeed, much of 
the turmoil of spirit of our day, its shal- 
lowness, its uncertainties, and its neurotic 
frustrations, root in nothing else than 
just this effort to brave the world in one’s 
puny individual strength. Doubtless the 
attempt is admirable—even if disastrous. 
It is to repeat the defiance of Pro- 
metheus. But it is a refusal to go along 
with Job. This sage author knew well 
that the past has something of high im- 
portance to tell us. We can reach up to 
grapple with the pervasive mystery of 
life only as we stand on the shoulders of 
all that have gone before. In his spiritual 
heritage, our Hebrew poet had an im- 
mense advantage over his Greek counter- 
part; beyond a doubt therein lies much 
of the source of his more profound 
thought. 

There are, as integral to this, certain 
lines of thought that contributed directly 
to his convictions; or, to return to his lit- 
erary expression, Job’s thinking centers 
about these as major considerations. The 
first is introduced so skilfully at the very 
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outset that the reader does not realize 
until long afterward its primary signifi- 
cance. With his subtle artistry, the great 
poet, who, we know, was setting out to 
“pursue things unattempted yet in prose 
or rhyme,” nonetheless began, not with a 
ponderous theological statement, but 
simply with a very sick man who rambled 
on in the half-querulous complaint of one 
fever-ridden. Job’s pain is too terrible to 
be endured. If only he had never been 
born. But, since he was, if now he might 
only die and descend into the under- 
world, “Where the wicked cease from 
troubling and the weary are at rest’’! 
And that is all he says, save for one brief 
hint of resentment that God permits all 
this trouble to come upon him so un- 
offending. Then with consummate skill 
the poet has him in succeeding speeches 
pursue this theme of death and the un- 
derworld. Pursue? Rather it pursues Job; 
it is a neurosis; he escapes it only in mo- 
mentary petulance, and then it sweeps 
over him again. Yet, as it returns ever 
and again, it gradually takes on new 
meaning. Indeed, presently we realize 
that from the first it contained something 
unusual. Sheol, the dreary place of all the 
dead, where by common belief there was 
no hope, no joy, no activity, but only to 
lie eternally in impotent mockery of hap- 
pier days—Sheol for Job is a place of 
peace and rest. It brings surcease of 
struggle and striving. At length it be- 
comes for him a place of waiting for some 


vaguely envisaged deliverance. By a 
strange double play of words Job seems 
once again to trick himself into a pro- 
found conviction. At the end of one of 
his morbid musings, he comes to say: 


Where then is my hope? 
and my welfare who will see? 

To the bars of She’ol they will descend 
when together to the dust we go down.” 





Is it straining the author’s intent to in- 
terpret the words as meaning that, if 
Job’s hope goes down to Sheol with him, 
then he will have hope there? In any case, 
this thought works itself out to clear real- 
ization; the underworld is to be a place of 
waiting and of expectation however long 
deferred. 

Identification of the content of this 
hope is precarious. Most interpreters 
deny that the book presents an expecta- 
tion of the afterlife. Certainly we must 
agree that this is what Job, at times, em- 
phatically repudiates. Yet, if we under- 
stand the poet’s methods, we shall be less 
dogmatic, for already we have seen him 
use the device of antithesis in the move- 
ment of thought. He was an excellent 
psychologist, if nontechnical, and knew 
well that violent rejection can frequently 
mark the incipience of agreement. Job’s 
acceptance of the finality of death, fol- 
lowed immediately by his wistful hope 
that in some way he might be hidden in 
Sheol, and then by his confident declara- 
tion, so puzzling in its tragically uncer- 
tain text, that his go’e/ lives (19: 26), con- 
stitute reasonable ground for speculating 
that, if we had the Dialogue in its cém- 
plete form, we should find the author 
presenting as part of his answer to the 
book’s problem the conviction that in 
some mysterious way death does not end 
all. Unfortunately we may not press the 
point further but content ourselves with 
the certain fact that, in his use of Sheol 
as a place of refuge and of waiting, the 
author has seized upon the very climax 
of life’s tragedy and made of it a symbol 
of man’s victory. Death and Sheol, those 
grisly apparitions, become under his 
hands the sign and earnest of hope and 
vindication. He anticipates the trium- 
phant challenge of a later writer: “O 
death, where is thy sting? O grave, where 
is thy victory?” 


ca nee 


oo Seneca an ergo 
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Yet, unless we are to concede that he 
is merely indulging in pleasant but 
largely empty rhetoric, we must still ask, 
“How?” For if he is merely scoffing at 
tragedy, he is not one whit beyond Aes- 
chylus and hosts of others, down to the 
dilettante pessimists of our own time. All 
of them say, and on this presumption Job 
also: 

Stiffen the sinews, summon up the blood, 
Disguise fair nature with hard favor’d rage. ... 
Now set the teeth, and stretch the nostril wide; 
Hold hard the breath, and bend up every spirit 
To his full height. 


In more simple words, grin and bear it! 
Man saves himself by pulling on his own 
bootstraps! But before we abandon our 
writer to this company of witnesses, we 
must hear him further. 

One of the strange and puzzling fea- 
tures of the Book of Job is the figure 
of the intermediary between Job and 
God. He is introduced first in a hypothet- 
ical mood as an umpire between Job and 
his mighty adversary (9:33). But pres- 
ently he has become a ‘“‘witness in the 
heavens” (16:19), and, finally, in the 
famous declaration in chapter 19, he is 
the living go’el, the avenger and vindica- 
tor, through whom in some uncertain 
way Job’s restoration is to come. From 
the confused text of the passage, little 
more is certain than the uncompromising 
declaration in verse 26; but the function 
of the intermediary in Job’s restoration 
is witnessed also, as we have seen, by the 
first speech of Elihu (33:23). The identi- 
fication of a figure so central to the Dia- 
logue has naturally been the object of 
lengthy comment and debate. The favor- 
ite explanation is that he is God himself, 
pleading with himself on Job’s behalf! 
For those who find this a rational idea, 
let it stand. But equally the view has 
been cogently urged that, whoever the 
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intermediary may be, he certainly is not 
God.?5 And beyond a doubt this is clear 
in his first introduction, whether or not 
the two tend Jater on to merge. 

Like all great writing, the Book of Job 
is replete with subtle allusions to litera- 
ture of the time. In particular, it has nu- 
merous relationships with the poems and 
myths of the chthonic cults of the ancient 
East. At one point its language is almost 
a citation from the famous Babylonian 
poem of Ishtar’s descent into the under- 
world; in other passages it quotes, with 
but slight alteration, from the Canaanite 
myth of the dying and rising god. And 
allusions to the phrasing and thought of 
these cultic poems are common. It is ap- 
parent, also, that the movement of the 
plot parallels that of these chthonic 
myths in which the liberation of the im- 
prisoned god from his suffering and con- 
finement in the underworld came about 
through a messenger of the high gods 
who descended on his behalf. To press 
the matter no further, Job’s great affir- 
mation, “I know that my go’el lives” 
(19:26), almost a quotation, as it is, 
from the Canaanite myth, immediately 
links the intermediary with this cycle of 
thinking. To our immense loss, this is the 
last mention of this perplexing figure, ex- 
cept for the citation by the author of the 
Elihu speeches. We are eager to know 
what use the writer made of him when 
next he invoked him in Job’s restoration. 
But all that is lost. In our predicament 
we can do no more than piece together 
the fragmentary evidence that remains. 

And yet the outlines are so clear that 
remaining uncertainty relates to detail, 
not to essence. For beyond a doubt the 
author found his conclusion in the heal- 
ing and vindication of Job through the 
assistance of the intermediary, who, if 
we may repeat, gathers up in himself the 
thought of the ancient world about the 
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suffering that brings life and healing. 
The dying god was the death of the year; 
but he came back in victorious, vibrant, 
pulsing life. Without that death, life 
could not have been. It was a later 
teacher who observed that “except a 
grain of wheat falls into the ground and 
dies, it abides alone; but if it dies, it 
brings great increase.” Suffering is no 
casual accident; it is not man’s painful 
prerogative; it is of the deepest nature of 
things. And man in his pain is but sharing 
the groaning and travail of the whole 
universe that out of death there shall 
come life. 

Such then is the answer of the Hebrew 
poet. The last word in human affairs is 
not despair; it is triumph. Inescapable as 
are the powers of pain and death, yet 
healing and health and hope are not less 
mightily at work in the universe. True 
his Greek colleague had said something of 
the same sort in his own Greek way. 
Prometheus was released, it seems, by 
Herakles, who, like Prometheus himself, 
was some sort of humanitarian god; those 
familiar with oriental literature will rec- 
ognize in his function a parallel to the 
messenger from the high gods who acted 
on behalf of the dead god and thus, too, 
the counterpart of Job’s intermediary, 
some of whose implications he carries. 
Yet the parallel seems rather a carica- 
ture; it can serve at best as little more 
than a foil to the Hebrew poet’s thought. 
For to Aeschylus man is his own salva- 
tion, and there is no other; we are strang- 
ers and wanderers in a hostile world, win- 
ning a meager welfare and happiness 
only by dint of courage and defiant 
strength. But this is the very antithesis 
of Hebrew thought. The great author of 
Job would remit not one whit of the 
reality of suffering or of the necessity of 
resources in the human spirit. But, for 
him, man in this world is a son in a 


father’s house. Though pain may at 
times drive him to deep resentment, 
though he may emulate the rebellion of 
Prometheus, yet health and wholeness 
come not from that direction but through 
learning to work with forces of redemp- 
tion and peace that are ultimately the 
triumphant reality of the universe. In 
words more congenial to the Hebrew 
genius, the author of Job might have 
said: 

Like as a father pitieth his children 

so the Lord pitieth them that love him; 


for he knoweth our frame, 
he remembereth that we are dust.?4 


The Lord is good to all 
and his tender mercies are over all his works.’ 


Fear not. . . . I will help thee, 
saith the Lord, thy redeemer.”® 


In bringing Job thus at the end of his 
quest to a devout ana humble faith, the 
author may seem to have merely boxed 
the compass. For the friends had argued 
consistently for submission and reconcili- 
ation, and Job, at the outset, we have 
seen, was in essential agreement with 
them. But details dissipate the confusion. 
Job’s restored faith is far from the 
friends’. The difference is one of accepted 
dogma and living experience or, in other 
terms, that between theology and re- 
ligion. A writer in the Speeches of the 
Lord has neatly expressed it: 


I had heard of thee by report 
but now my eye sees thee.?? 


The friends were very orthodox; their 
doctrine of God was eminently sound— 
but devoid of a spark of life. Job’s hard- 
won faith is much more than intellectual 
credence. He has wrestled, not with his 
reason only, but with his whole being. In 
him there is well manifest the truth of 
Pascal’s saying that the heart has reasons 
the reason cannot know. In the depth of 
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his desolation, as his life was stripped 
bare to its naked needs and he confronted 
the ultimates of worth and meaning, 
there grew up in him a conviction that 
transcended logic and was beyond words. 
Like a person who has watched by the 
bedside of a loved one while week by 
week life has ebbed, until the last solemn 
moment when mortality has fallen away, 
and all is past and future, so Job stood 
finally in the presence of a reality too 
great to comprehend, before which he 
could only humble himself and devoutly 
profess, ““He knows the way I take... 
he will requite me as I deserve.’’ This, 
then, is Job’s pilgrimage. He moves from 
assent to faith. His whole life and being 
are deepened. And this has come about 
through bitter experience of loss and 
pain. The author is too great an artist to 
tell us crassly that human pain has cos- 
mic relevance and that it can minister to 
life’s enriching, but his meaning is in- 
escapable. Like Prometheus and our 
clever modern disillusioned folk, Job had 
set up his own claims of justice by which 
to condemn the government of the uni- 
verse, but he grew into a realization of 
his own triviality and arrogance. All is 
one; and all coheres in a Something that 
is just but far more than justice. In it Job 
found, not through intellectual discovery 
but by the knowing that is fullest experi- 
ence, the vindication he sought. In it was 
peace and wholeness. He found reconcili- 
ation, but he found also his own deepest 
self. For he was a creature of that Some- 
thing, and at the same time, as the con- 
temporary sages had shown, he was him- 
self of it and in it and through it. 


We may not relinquish the present 
task without first saying a little about 
the sections of the Book of Job which 
thus far we have here largely left out of 
consideration. In broad outline the 
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book’s history is somewhat clear, if the 
view presented above may be accepted. 
Its original nucleus, the Dialogue, was 
defaced, its conclusion torn away and 
lost, perhaps deliberately by some devout 
Jew who felt outraged by the heresies Job 
was uttering. In course of time other no- 
table poets added their views for a proper 
conclusion of the great debate. First in 
this process, it would seem, came the 
first speech of Elihu (chaps. 32-33). The 
reader will note that it brings the drama 
to a rational conclusion, which the fur- 
ther Elihu material, failing to do, so is 
dependent on the episode of the Speeches 
of the Lord. Probably, then, these latter 
were the next addition, but which part of 
them we cannot say, since criticism now 
generally recognizes two authors in the 
section. The remainder, as well as the 
other speeches of Elihu, and the poem on 
Wisdom (chap. 28) followed in uncertain 
order. The place of the Epilogue in this 
process is obscure, for it is a dubious se- 
quel to the Speeches of the Lord. 

The first speech of Elihu, in the course 
of its résumé of the Dialogue, lays em- 
phasis on the disciplinary worth of suf- 
fering, a theme that finds place in the 
next one also, chapter 34. But the major 
emphasis of these subsequent writers 
who appropriate the name of Elihu is 
that God is just; for them, any other 
view is irrational. They evade an indict- 
ment of begging the issue by reversion to 
the dogma of the friends: suffering comes 
as chastisement for sin. 

The Speeches of the Lord are the crux 
inter pretum of the book. We have already 
noted in part the confusion among com- 
petent scholars as to their unity and 
genuineness. Their meaning is equally 
disputed. The favorite interpretation, 
and in considerable measure the tradi- 
tional one, is that Job at last got his wish 
to meet the Lord face to face in argu- 
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ment; but the encounter overwhelmed 
him. In this meeting itself, or in the 
words that the Lord spoke, he realized 
his rashness. He had spoken in his fini- 
tude, but now, through the vision of God 
and of God’s work in the world, he stood 
self-convicted, and submitted in contrite 
penitence. Thus, the answer to human 
suffering, debated so earnestly through 
the book, is that the wisdom and good- 
ness of God, when realized in their tran- 
scendent majesty, provide ground for 
unquestioning faith: we can trust even 
though we cannot understand. 

One shrinks from calling in question 
an interpretation so profound, honored 
as it is by the thougitt of hosts of readers 
of the book in age after age; as well, this 
is in considerable measure the answer to 
which, as we have seen, the Dialogue 
leads. There is, though, this crucial dif- 
ference. In the Dialogue Job stoutly 
maintains his integrity; his reconciliation 
comes through, not in spite of, this. But 
in the Speeches of the Lord he is made to 
recant his boldness and to submit uncon- 
ditionally. It is as though he were saying, 
in the mood of certain trends of modern 
theology, that the righteousness of God 
is distinct in kind from human morality, 
so that only an ignorant presumption will 
demand that God be just according to 
our standards. The issue entails here no 
more than the observation that this is to 
beg the entire problem of the Book of 
Job. Precisely this is its concern; and Job 
is made to insist tumultuously that, un- 
less God is at least as just as man, then 
he is merely a brutal tyrant—as indeed 
Aeschylus also affirmed and as most 
thoughtful persons will freely concede. 

But, this aside, the basic weakness of 
such exegesis is that the wisdom and 
righteousness of God are themes that 
never enter into the Speeches of the Lord 
at all. All is concerned with his might and 
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his knowledge. And it is this that brings 
Job to submission! Full well Gilbert Mur- 
ray pointed out that Aeschylus’ thought 
is far superior to such a conclusion. For 
there can be no escape from admitting 
that Job is here made to do precisely 
what Prometheus had scorned; he was 
broken by superior power. Professor 
Marcus’ view is immensely preferable. 
Nonetheless, it seems that the meaning 
of the Speeches of the Lord, put in crass 
clarity, is that God is vastly bigger than 
man; no one has a right to question his 
conduct. For man in his suffering there is 
neither hope nor promise but only en- 
forced surrender! 

The Epilogue 


(42:7-17), notwith- 


standing its brevity, is replete with dif- 
ficulty. It seems impossible, however, to 
unite it, as some commentators would 
do, either with the Speeches of the Lord 
or with the Dialogue. Of late the convic- 
tion is gaining force that it is not consist- 
ent in itself. For the interpreter, an odd 


feature is that Job is commended, not- 
withstanding the stern rebuke adminis- 
tered to him in the immediately preced- 
ing chapters; the friends are declared 
guilty of false views of God—one mark, 
admittedly, of harmony with the Dia- 
logue. When Job prays on their behalf, 
his own restoration comes about, and he 
is given twice his former possessions, an 
equal number of children, and a hundred 
and forty years of peaceful life! It is 
simply absurd to entertain the possibility 
that such a denouement is the work of 
the author of the Dialogue. But in, and 
of itself, what does the Epilogue mean? 
Is the author of verse 1o saying that a 
generous, forgiving spirit is the means of 
triumph over one’s troubles? It is a nice 
idea and not devoid of some depth; but 
its inadequacy for the issues debated in 
the Dialogue deserves not a word. Be- 
yond that the Epilogue seems to say: 
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“Tt’s a long lane that has no turning!”’ If 
the righteous will only hang on long 
enough he will in the end get his deserts. 
Life, after all, works out its just rewards 
and retribution—which is not one whit 
beyond what the friends had argued for 
right through the debate. More to the 
point, it is the very position which the 
author of the Dialogue set out to combat. 

Finally we must recognize that it is 
this latter poet alone who has something 
of enduring importance to say to us. His 
contribution is impressive. He went far 
beyond the insights of Aeschylus, still 
further beyond the allegedly emanci- 
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pated realists of recent times. His honest 
facing of the facts, along with the wealth 
of his experience and his profound in- 
sights, throws into contempt the easy 
answers much in vogue today. Our light- 
hearted optimists would doubtless be 
shocked to find him setting them along- 
side Job’s friends. And the others, what- 
ever their popularity, seem trivial and 
unrealistic when compared with this an- 
cient thinker-poet. His answer stands to 
this day one of the keenest analyses of 
the perplexing issue of man’s relation to 
the stark facts of his environment. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE ANTE-NICENE FATHERS 


ROBERT M. GRANT* 


LTHOUGH centuries and _half-cen- 
A turies are somewhat arbitrary 
creations (and the new half-cen- 
tury does not begin until 1951), it seems 
worth while to consider some of the ways 
in which patristic studies have advanced 
during the first half of the twentieth cen- 
tury and to suggest some of the ways in 
which they will probably develop in the 
years just ahead. It should be said at 
once that the foundation stones were laid 
in the nineteenth century. The years 
1842-72 witnessed the publication of 
J. C. T. Otto’s nine volumes in the Cor- 
pus A pologetarum Christianorum Saeculi 
Secundi. Shortly afterward ‘here ap- 
peared the editions of the Apostolic 
Fathers by Lightfoot and Gebhardt- 
Harnack-Zahn. During the middle of the 
century the abbé Migne was printing his 
stupendous collection of reprints of earli- 
er editions, and in 1866 the Vienna Acad- 
emy began its series of Corpus scriptorum 
ecclesiasticorum Latinorum, still not fin- 
ished. In 1897 the Berlin Academy began 
publishing Die griechischen christlichen 
Schriftsteller der ersten drei Jahrhunderte, 
much of which is yet to appear. 

The last years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury also witnessed the publication of ex- 
tremely valuable materials for the under- 
standing of the early Fathers’ back- 
ground in philosophy and literature. In 
1879 Hermann Diels published his monu- 
mental Doxogra phi Graeci, a collection of 

* Although Mr. Grant is professor of New Testa- 
ment in the University of the South, Sewanee, Ten- 
nessee, his primary interest is in patristic studies. In 
this field he has published many articles in journals, 
as well as two books, Second Century Christianity 
(London, 1946) and The Bible in the Church (New 
York, 1938). 


philosophical handbooks which the 
Christian Fathers used to an almost un- 
imaginable extent. And between 1893 
and 1895 Anton Elter examined the an- 
thologies of poetry which they also em- 
ployed in his De gnomologicorum Grae- 
corum historia atque origine. Overshadow- 
ing all else, however, was the beginning 
of Pauly-Wissowa’s Real-Encyclopddie 
der classischen Altertumswissenschaft in 
1894. This tremendous classical encyclo- 
pedia, a re-edition by Georg Wissowa 
and others of an older work, is not fin- 
ished today. Mention should also be 
made of a highly useful collection, Stoz- 
corum velerum fragmenta, edited in three 
volumes by H. von Arnim in 1902~5 and 
completed by an index made by M. Adler 
in 1924. 

Time would fail me were I to try to 
describe or even mention the aids to 
patristic study which this century has 
seen. Harnack’s editing of Texte und Un- 
tersuchungen sur Geschichte der altchrist- 
lichen Literatur carried on through the 
first two decades, and the series has out- 
lasted him. His own compilation of all 
the fragments of Marcion in Marcion: 
Das Evangelium vom fremden Gott (2d ed., 
1924) provides us with all we know, and 
indeed rather more than all we know, 
about the great dualist of Pontus. Here I 
may mention a task which must be un- 
dertaken—the reinterpretation of Mar- 
cion, made necessary by three facts. In 
the first place, Marcion’s critical meth- 
ods need to be studied in the light of sec- 
ond-century literary criticism as a whole. 
He was a literary critic as well as a his- 
torian and a theologian. In the second 
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place, his theology needs to be examined 
in relation to contemporary Stoicism, as 
M. Phlenz has pointed out in his recent 
and definitive Die Stoa: Geschichte einer 
geistigen Bewegung (1949). In the third 
place, but really prior to the other points, 
we now know, thanks to G. Quispel’s De 
Bronnen van Tertullianus’ Adversus Mar- 
cionem (1943), that much of what Ter- 
tullian says Marcion said is not only con- 
jecture but often taken directly from 
Jewish arguments in Justin’s Dialogue 
with Trypho. The fragments of Marcion 
need a thorough sifting before they can 
be used with any confidence. 

In illustration of the kind of philo- 
sophical reinterpretation which needs to 
be made, let us consider Harnack’s re- 
marks on Apelles. He claims that Apelles 
introduced the ‘‘psychological-subjec- 
tive’’ idea of faith which we meet later in 
Augustine and Schleiermacher. But he 
neglects the extent to which Apelles was 
influenced by philosophy. Two of 
Apelles’ works bear the Aristotelian 
titles Manifestations (davepwoes) and 
Syllogisms or Problems. His method, as 
we see it in the fragments I have trans- 
lated in my Second Century Christianity 
(1946), is syllogistic. And his idea of faith 
is derived from Aristotle too. “I do not 
know that there is one first principle,” 
says Apelles (in Eusebius Hist. eccl. v. 
13. 7), “but I am moved to believe this.” 
According to Aristotle (Eth. eud. vii. 14, 
1248 a 24; cf. De philos. fr. 12 Walzer), 
the idea of God, the “‘one first principle,” 
comes from a ‘‘movement in the soul.” 
And in the old Plato (Leg. xii. 966 d), 
whom the young Aristotle followed 
closely, it is stated that such movements 
lead to “faith.” What evidence did 
Apelles have for these movements? Pre- 
cisely the evidence reported in the “‘man- 
ifestations’’ of his companion Philumene, 
whose soul was “moved” in what the 
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young Aristotle (De philos. fr. 12 a) calls 
“inspired states of the soul arising in 
dreams” and prophecy. These phenome- 
na are reported to us in a fragment of 
Tertullian’s lost work Adversus A pel- 
letacos (Harnack, op. cit., 408*). 

In this instance we have not denied 
Apelles’ subjectivism, but we have shown 
conclusively that it is not his own. It is 
derived from the very influential work of 
the younger Aristotle, discussed at length 
in Werner Jaeger’s Aristotle (Eng. trans.., 
1934) and collected in fragments by R. 
Walzer (1934). Aristotle’s influence is one 
more element which is only recently com- 
ing to be understood in the study of the 
early Church Fathers. 

Another very valuable work of the 
twentieth century has been P. de Labri- 
olle’s collection of Les sources de I’ histoire 
de montanisme and his interpretation of 
the sources in La crise montaniste (both 
1913). We can only mention, without 
listing any titles, the advances which 
have been made in the study of the litur- 
gy and of the oldest Christian confessions 
of faith. It cannot be said that the his- 
tory of the ministry has been similarly 
clarified. Possibly ecclesiastical preju- 
dices are at least partly responsible for 
this lag. 

In the twentieth century new texts 
have continued to appear, but it must be 
said that the point of diminishing returns 
seems to have been reached. It may not 
be a fixed point; new manuscripts or new 
ingenuity in emendations may arise; but 
for some time it has been evident that the 
most important tasks in patristic work 
are not primarily textual. Obvious ex- 
ceptions are new patristic papyri, such as 
the Homily on the Passion by Melito of 
Sardis (edited by Campbell Bonner in 
1940) and the Origen papyri found at 
Tura in 1941. These texts provide the 
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materials for patristic study. They are 
not patristic study itself. 

In England the Dictionary of Patristic 
Greek is still under way. When it is fin- 
ished, we shall have an invaluable new 
instrument for ascertaining the meaning 
of the Greek Fathers. Meanwhile, since 
patristic language is so often technical 
philosophical language, the lexicon of 
Liddell-Scott-Jones, completed in 1940, 
is highly useful. For the early Fathers the 
Griechisch-Deutsches Worterbuch zu den 
Schriften des Neuen Testaments und der 
uibrigen urchristlichen Literatur by Walter 
Bauer (1937; a new edition is promised) 
is helpful. And we cannot overlook the 
valuable Jndex Patristicus (Apostolic 
Fathers) and Index A pologeticus (apolo- 
gists before 180) of Edgar J. Goodspeed. 
Kittel’s Theologisches Wérterbuch zum 
Neuen Testament often discusses the 
early patristic use of words found in the 
New ‘Testament. And many useful 
studies of individual words have ap- 
peared (examples listed by Christine 
Mohrmann in Vigiliae christianae, IL] 
(1949|, 244). Eventually the Lexicon fiir 
Antike und Christentum, begun during 
the war, will be continued. 

If we consider con.mentaries on indi- 
vidual patristic writings, we must begin 
with Johannes Geficken’s magnificent 
Zwei griechische Apologeten (1907), a 
highly detailed critical attack on Aris- 
tides and Athenagoras, accompanied by 
a study of the development of Jewish and 
Christian apologetic. Geficken provides 
an overwhelmingly rich collection of ma- 
terials to illustrate the thought of these 
apologists, but his fundamentally hostile 
viewpoint often prevents him from doing 
them justice. A more balanced treatment 
is to be found in A. Puech, Les apologistes 
grecs du IT’ stecle de notre ere (Paris, 
1912), and more recently in M. Pelle- 
grino, Gli apologeti greci del II secolo 


(Rome, 1947). Both books sufier, how- 
ever, from a somewhat inadequate analy- 
sis of Greek philosophy in the second cen- 
tury. Forty years after Geficken there 
appeared in Holland the exceedingly rich 
and detailed commentary of J. H. Was- 
zink on Tertullian, De anima. Waszink 
analyzes this Christian psychological 
treatise with reference to its language 
and its Greek and Latin sources, It is the 
most thorough commentary on a Chris- 
tian writer which has ever been pub- 
lished. And it illustrates the light which 
can be cast on Christian documents by 
comparison with contemporary philoso- 
phy and science. Another excellent com- 
mentary is an American work, the trans- 
lation and annotation of Arnobius, 7he 
Case against the Pagans, by George E. 
McCracken, a Protestant scholar whose 
work appeared in the Roman Catholic 
series of translations, ‘‘Ancient Christian 
Writers” (1949). 

Source analysis of the early Fathers 
has been developed largely by magnifi- 
cent failures. Between 1906 and 1909 
J. Gabrielsson tried to prove, in his Uber 
die Quellen des Clemens Alexandrinus, 
that most of Clement’s encyclopedic 
learning was derived from Favorinus, but 
his attempt must be regarded as largely 
unsuccessful. W. Bousset’s Jiidisch- 
christlicher Schulbetrieb (1915) tries to 
analyze Philo and Clement by means of 
supposed inconsistencies in their works, 
but J. Munck’s Untersuchungen tiber 
Clemens von Alexandreia (1933) demol- 
ished his theory as far as Clement is con- 
cerned. In 1930 Friedrich Loots’s post- 
humous Theophilus von Antiochien Ad- 
versus Marctonem und die anderen theo- 
logischen Quellen bei Irenaeus attempted 
to prove that much of [renaeus’ theology 
was derived from Theophilus, but F. R. 
M. Hitchcock demonstrated in JTS, 
XXXVIII (1937), 130 ff., 255 ff., that 
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many of the passages Loofs assigned to 
the source “IQT”’ really reflect Irenaeus’ 
own point of view. This issue is not 
closed, however, and Loofs’s work re- 
mains a highly important study of Ire- 
naeus. At the same time it must be said 
that this kind of source analysis is highly 
speculative and that study of the Fathers 
in relation to non-Christian writings will 
probably prove more rewarding. 

The history of ideas, theological and 
other, in the Fathers has not been devel- 
oped to the extent one would expect. A 
few examples will suffice to show the 
richness of the field. We may mention W. 
Bousset’s Kyrios Christos (1913), which 
starts with the New Testament but goes 
on through the early Fathers; J. C. 
Plumpe’s Mater Ecclesia (1943); and 
C.-M. Edsman’s The Body and Eternal 
Life (1946). A whole complex of ideas is 
handled with great skill by H. J. Schoeps 
in his Theologie und Geschichte des Juden- 
christentums (1949). And the influence of 
New Testament miracles on the Fathers 
and the Fathers’ development of the 
stories is ably discussed by H. Schlingen- 
siepen in his Die Wunder des Neuen Tes- 
laments: Wege und Abwege ihrer Deutung 
in der alten Kirche bis zur Mitte des fiinf- 
len Jahrhunderts (1933). Unfortunately 
he spends far too little time on the basic 
question of credibility, with which I have 
attempted to dea) in a forthcoming book. 
Another significant study is D. van den 
Iynde’s Les normes de lenseignement 
chrétien dans la littérature patristique des 
trois premiers siécles (1933). We may also 
mention Hugo Koch, Adhuc virgo (1929) 
and R. V. Sellers, Two Ancient Christolo- 
gies (1940). Martin Werner’s Die Entste- 
hung des christlichen Dogmas (1941) is an 
attempt to explain the development of 
Christian dogma out of “thorough-going 
eschatology” through an “angel-Chris- 
tology’’®; but his Bern colleague, W. 
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Michaelis, has demolished Werner’s dog- 
ma in Zur Engelchristologie im Urchris- 
tentum (1942). Most of the works we 
have listed are concerned too exclusively 
with Christian ideas and do not correlate 
them with Hellenistic philosophy and 
literature. A notable exception is F. J. 
Dolger’s great IXOTZ, begun in roro. 
An important recent study is L. Sanders, 
L’hellénisme de saint Clément de Rome et 
le paulinisme (1943). But the present 
analysis and prediction is not intended to 
be a review of recent patristic literature. 
We are concerned with trends and meth- 
ods, not with books. And we may sum- 
marize what we have been saying by 
pointing out that the future lies with 
those who integrate patristic studies with 
the Hellenistic-Roman world. Far more 
study is needed of philosophy and science 
in the imperial period. Only in this way 
can we genuinely understand what Chris- 
tian writers were trying to do and how 
they did it. 

The second century is the most impor- 
tant of all patristic centuries, for during 
it the foundations of patristic thought 
were laid. In it we have the making of the 
patristic mind. What tools are available 
for our interpretation of it? In the first 
place, we need to know something of 
New Testament thought in order to see 
what it was that Christians were trying 
to bring to their contemporaries. In re- 
cent years we have been given the exis- 
tentialist interpretation of R. Bultmann 
in his Theologie des Neuen Testaments, 
Volume I (1948), full of theological un- 
derstanding and somewhat arbitrary his- 
tory (e.g., his treatment of the “gnostic 
redeemer’”’ and of Jewish Christianity). 
More important is E. Stauffer’s Die The- 
ologie des Neuen Testaments (1945; 4th 
ed., 1949), which treats the New Testa- 
ment in a more historical way and tries 
to present the general picture which early 
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Christians would obtain from it. This 
book is valuable to the patristic scholar 
because it gives him the kind of outlook 
which Christians were proclaiming to the 
outside world. In the second place, we 
need to know the philosophical situation 
in the second century. It is obscure and 
difficult, but in recent years it has been 
illuminated from several directions. 
Middle Platonism is clearer than it was. 
W. Theiler’s Die Vorbereitung des Neo- 
platonismus (1930) and R. Witt’s Albinus 
and the History of Middle Platonism 
(1937) are very helpful, if somewhat sub- 
jective in source criticism. The position 
of Galen has just been interpreted in an 
important book by R. Walzer, Galen on 
Jews and Christians (1949). The relation 
of Christianity to Academic skepticism 
is still to be worked out in detail, but 
some significant parallels will be dis- 
cussed below. Stoicism is evident in un- 
likely places, for example, in Melito of 
Sardis On Baptism (cf. Vigiliae christi- 
anae {1950]). And a kind of eclectic the- 
osophy is not absent, as in the Corpus 
Hermeticum, edited by A. D. Nock and 
A.-J. Festugiére in 1945 (see my review 
in Journal of Near Eastern Studies, VIII 
[1949], 56-58). 

The meaning of the gospel as reinter- 
preted at Alexandria has been ably ana- 
lyzed by Molland (1938) and Mondésert 
(1944). The way in which Christian 
writers use their philosophical sources is 
equally important. We must try to re- 
cover their attitudes toward philosophy, 
not their simple answers of rejection or 
partial acceptance, but their underlying 
motives for rejecting this and accepting 
that. This can be done only by combining 
New Testament study with patristics. 
First we must discover what they were 
proclaiming and what they were de- 
nouncing. Next we must find out the 


methods they employed to further their 


(13 


proclamation and attack. Finally we 
must ask why a given me 10d seemed 
satisfactory. Such an analysis has re- 
cently been given the Hellenistic Jewish 
philosopher Philo in the very important 
Philo of H. A. Wolfson (1947). The “hy- 
pothetico-deductive’’ method of Wolfson 
deserves to be employed throughout 
patristic studies. Something like it is to 
be found in the excellent study by J. 
Daniélou, Origéne (1948). 

Wolfson describes his method thus 


(Philo i, p. 105): 


To get at the true meaning of his philosophy 


it is not sufficient to collect related passages in 
his writings, to arrange them under certain 


headings, and to place in their juxtaposition 
parallel passages from other philosophers and 


the Bible. We must try to reconstruct the latent 
processes of his reasoning, of which his uttered 


words, we may assume, are only the conclu- 
sions. ... We must constantly ask ourselves: 
What were the scriptural presuppositions with 
which he started? What were the corresponding 


philosophic conceptions with which he matched 


those scriptural presuppositions? Could he have 
followed those philosophic conceptions? If he 
could not, but still seems to follow them, how 
would he have to modify them in order to jus- 
tify the fact of his following them? And it is in 
the light of these reconstructed processes of his 
latent reasoning that we must then study his 
own uttered words. 


Every word of Wolfson’s description ap- 
plies to the study of the Church Fathers. 
There is only one word of caution to be 
said. In the study of early Christianity 
we must remember the fluidity of Chris- 
tian theology and the fact that the Bible 
is not a textbook of doctrine. Various 
Christian writers start with different 
“scriptural presuppositions”; for ex- 
ample, in regard to the doctrine of crea- 
tion. And the freedom of Origen in regard 
to the Bible seems to have been greater 
than that of Philo. At the same time, 
Wolfson has given us a clear formulation 
of the basic method of interpreting the 
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Fathers. Whether in practice it works so 
neatly remains to be seen. Moreover, we 
still need the comparative method in 
order to place even a Philo in his philo- 
sophical setting—the eclectic Platonism 
of Alexandria. 

We have said a good deal about books 
and methods. Perhaps our meaning will 
be clarified if we set forth two examples 
which have recently resulted from our 
own studies. The first is the problem of 
interpreting the single fragment now ex- 
tant of the apology of Quadratus. It is 
found in the Ecclesiastical History of 
Eusebius (iv. 3. 2). 

But our Savior’s works were permanent (dei 
mapnv) for they were true—those who had been 
healed and had risen from the dead did not 
merely appear healed and risen, but they en- 
dured (dei rapévres) not only during the Sav- 
ior’s stay on earth, and after his departure they 
continued for a considerable time, so that some 
of them reached our own times. 


What does the fragment mean? Evident- 
ly it is contrasting the works of “our 
Savior’ with the works of some other 
“savior.”’ The difference between these 
two kinds of works is that “our Savior’s’’ 
were permanent; the other savior’s were 
not. Quadratus bases his main point on 
the secondary point that “our Savior’s”’ 
works were genuine. In order to under- 
stand the fragment, we need to know 
what kind of argument could revolve 
around the question of permanence. And 
in fact we find just such an argument in 
the skeptical attack on the theory of 
Euhemerus. Euhemerus had argued that 
benefactors of the human race (‘“‘sav- 
iors’’) were regarded as gods after they 
had died. The skeptics considered his 
theory improbable because “the things 
done by leaders (especially such things 
as are false) remain unaltered only while 
the leaders are alive, and are done away 
after their death’ (Sextus Empiricus 
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Adv. math. ix. 35). This argument is ex- 
actly the antecedent required by the 
fragment of Quadratus. He may accept 
the Euhemerist theory. In any event he 
is arguing that, after the death of men 
who were wrongly considered gods, their 
works (especially the false ones) came to 
an end; the true works of our benefactor 
were lasting; therefore he should be con- 
sidered a god (even on Euhemerist 
grounds) rather than they. 

In this instance, by carefully examin- 
ing the language of our fragment and 
considering its implications, we are able 
to reconstruct the argument of which it 
is the conclusion. Next we find a passage 
in a contemporary author who is discuss- 
ing the same subject and discover that 
this passage is in fact the kind of antece- 
dent we had required. And we are now 
able to understand what Quadratus is 
talking about—and, incidentally, to re- 
ject a recent theory which inserts the 
fragment in the epistle to Diognetus, for 
it simply does not fit that context. 

Our second example is taken from the 
Ad Autolycum of Theophilus of Antioch. 
This apologist has been severely criti- 
cized by classical philologists and others 
for many years. But no one has taken the 
trouble to see what he was trying to do in 
his somewhat confused apology. These 
critics have not read Ad Autolycum with 
Theophilus but used it as evidence 
against him. The passage we have in 
mind is the third to eighth chapters of 
the third book. In order to demonstrate 
our point, it would be necessary to repro- 
duce a detailed commentary on the pas- 
sage, but we shall simply assert what 
Theophilus has in mind and prove it at 
some other time. The skeptics had ana- 
lyzed theological inconsistencies in con- 
siderable detail, in what they called their 
fifth “‘mode”’ of argument to produce sus- 
pension of judgment. They took rules of 
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conduct, habits, laws, legendary beliefs, 
and dogmatic philosophical conceptions, 
and played them against one another 
(Diogenes Laertius ix. 83-84; Sextus Em- 
piricus Pyrrh. i. 145-63). Now commen- 
tators have often observed that in this 
passage of Theophilus his examples are 
paralleled in Sextus Empiricus. They 
have not troubled themselves, however, 
to notice that his argument is the same as 
that of the skeptics and that he contrasts 
legendary belief with habit and law, dog- 
ma with habit and law, and dogma with 
dogma, and, finally, by discussing divine 
immorality, is contrasting legendary be- 
lief with rules of conduct or habits. 
Where did he get all these contrasts? He 
tells us himself (Ad A utolycum iii. 7) that 
the Academic philosopher Clitomachus 
brought forward many arguments 
against the gods. He does not say what 
they were, and he does not need to say, 
for he is in the process of repeating them. 

These two examples show in miniature 
the way in which the writings of all the 
early Fathers need to be interpreted and 
reinterpreted. In this way they become 
alive and meaningful for us. We see them 
at work defending and developing the 
Christian faith. The Fathers are difficult 
reading. At first glance the apologists, for 
example, cannot be distinguished one 
from another. But when the student 
comes to understand what they were try- 
ing to do and appreciates them as indi- 
viduals, every page of their writings be- 
comes full of interest. We should claim 
that the study of the Fathers is not 
simple antiquarianism. It must be anti- 
quarianism, for they lived in the ancient 
world. But our study has to go beyond 
“ecclesiastical antiquities”’ if it is to have 
any significance for us or for others. 

One more example must suffice. Dom 
David Amand has called our attention to 
Carneades in his invaluable Fatalisme et 


liberté dans l’antiquité grecque (1945). In 
this work of about six hundred pages he 
traces Carneades’ antifatalist arguments 
through the Church Fathers. Carneades’ 
influence was not confined to the problem 
of fate. His analogies for the necessity of 
faith in all human affairs were taken over 
directly or indirectly by most of the 
Fathers who discuss the question. Ori- 
gen, for example (Contra Celsum i. 9), re- 
bukes Celsus for believing that Chris- 
tians preach simple acceptance of irra- 
tional beliefs, and lists the four activiti- 
ties which men characteristically conduct 
by faith. 

Js it not more reasonable, since all men de- 

pend upon faith, to believe God rather than 
them? For who sets sail or marries or raises chil- 
dren or casts seeds upon the ground without 
believing that the results will be for the better, 
although it is possible for the opposite results to 
take place? 
Exactly these four examples are used by 
Clitomachus (Cicero Lucullus 109) to 
insist on the necessity for action even if 
rational proof is impossible. The issue of 
these activities is uncertain; man lives by 
probabilities or—and the Middle Acade- 
my used the word—faith. And this skep- 
tical probabilistic idea of faith passed 
into the Christian tradition (beginning 
with Theophilus Ad Autolycum i. 8), 
where it flourished. To consider the exist- 
ence of a Christian skepticism among the 
Church Fathers is to become aware of 
new levels of thought in ancient Chris- 
tianity. The Church Fathers were not so 
simple or credulous as they have often 
been made to appear. One of the tasks of 
the future is to let them be as skeptical 
as they really were and to show why they 
were skeptical of the science and philoso- 
phy of their day. 

The mention of science leads me to my 
final prediction. Much more needs to be 
done on the relation of the ancient 
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church to natural science. It is an exceed- 
ingly complex field, but one in which co- 
operation among workers would bring 
excellent results. Many of the Fathers 
were fond of such books as the Physiolo- 
gus (ably edited by F. Sbordone in 1936) 
and believed in the phoenix (cf. J. Hu- 
baux-M. Leroy, Le mythe du phénix 
[1939]). Why did they accept these 
fables? What was their intellectual status 
when they did so? It has been said that 
ancient Christianity killed natural sci- 
ence. Is this true? It has been said that 
without Christianity modern science 
could not have come into existence. Is 
this true? All sorts of questions remain 
unanswered, and a vast field awaits cul- 
tivation. Waszink’s commentary on Ter- 
tullian’s De anima does for psychology 
what needs to be done for all the sciences. 
And when we have integrated the study 
of patristic writings with Hellenistic phi- 
losophy and with Hellenistic science, 
then (and then only) can we proceed to 
the final work of our generation, one 
which now would be entirely premature 
—the history of patristic thought and the 
reconstruction of the patristic mind. 

It is occasionally the lamentable prac- 
tice of prognosticators to claim that the 
dying flame of study in some field or 
other has passed from a tired Europe to 
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a vigorous America. In the case of patris- 
tic studies such a statement would be ut- 
terly impossible. In Italy and in England 
the study of the young Aristotle and his 
relation to early Christian thought has 
been carried on unremittingly for over a 
decade; German work is continuing in 
magnificent fashion; and for the scholar- 
ship of France and the Low Countries no 
praise is adequate. Americans have no 
reason to feel ashamed of their patristic 
achievements, for example, in the ‘“An- 
cient Christian Writers” series, but their 
laurels are not sufficient for rest. If men 
can be encouraged to study Greek and 
Latin, even after they have reached 
seminary, and simply to read the Fath- 
ers, it will be possible for them to par- 
ticipate in the golden age of patristics 
which lies just ahead. The materials are 
available; excellent cheap texts of the 
Fathers are appearing in France (Sources 
chrétiennes), Italy (Corona patrum salesi- 
ana), and Holland (Scriptores Christiani 
primaevi). Because of the tremendous la- 
bors of patristic scholars in the last hun- 
dred years the banquet has been pre- 
pared. All that remains is for the guests 
to arrive. To paraphrase another parable, 
even those laborers in the vineyard who 
came to work last will receive a generous 
reward. 
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EST known of the American ideal- 
ists, Josiah Royce expounded a 
philosophy which was in some 
ways like that of the absolute idealism of 
his English contemporary, F. H. Brad- 
ley. As an American, he was predisposed 
to individualism and sought to reconcile 
this motive with the absolutistic trend of 
his philosophy. The influences which 
most profoundly molded his thought 
were those received from his studies of 
Lotze, Schopenhauer, Kant, and Schel- 
ling. His great work, The World and the 
Individual, reveals a profound study of 
the thought of Hegel, of Indian philoso- 
phy, and of scholasticism. 

In the present study we are concerned 
with the religious aspect of Royce’s phi- 
losophy and, in particular, with its ex- 
plicit constructive significance for cur- 
rent issues in religious thought. In his 
mature thought, for example, the work 
above mentioned, and later books, he 
took the view that human individuals are 
each a unique part of a unique whole; 
each contributes through its own expres- 
sion of the divine will something which is 
both indispensable to the whole and pe- 
culiar to itself.t Also, in his latest years, 
there was great emphasis on the concept 
of society. Royce looked for the solution 
of racial and international problems by 
means of the spirit of “loyalty” ex- 

*Mr. McCreary is professor of psychology at 
Bates College, Lewiston, Maine. He received his 
M.A. and Ph.D. degrees from the University of 
Toronto and has taught at McMaster University, 
the University of Western Ontario, and Sarah Law- 
rence College. Of his articles in various periodicals, 
readers of this Journal will recall his studies of 
Samuel Alexander and of A. A. Bowman published 
in the April, 1947, and the January, 1948, issues, 
respectively. 
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pressed directly through the idea of “‘the 
great community.’”? At the end of his life 
he found the essence of his philosophy to 
be in agreement with that of Christian- 
ity, that is, to consist in a “‘community of 
the faithful,” who are “hopefully and 
practically devoted to the cause of the 
still invisible but perfectly real and di- 
vine Universal Community.’’3 

The philosophic basis for Royce’s faith 
was the conviction that reality is the ex- 
perience (or even career) of an all-inclu- 
sive absolute mind of which our minds 
are fragmentary manifestations. He did 
not see how religion could be significant 
unless there were such a mind to ter- 
minate the quest of each finite conscious- 
ness for the “‘true’’ and “‘final’’ object of 
its experience. Our moral and religious 
life lies in seeking the ever widening 
meaning of our individual lives, implied 
in this universal reality, and in identi- 
fying our lives with such reality. Self- 
identification with the larger meaning of 
the world is equivalent to that loyalty 
which is the basis and essence of all hu- 
man virtue.4 

The influence of Royce upon American 
thought has been pervasive. His major 
emphasis, that there is no reality outside 
one mind, the mind of God, has had 
wide practical appeal among the popu- 
lace as well as considerable theoretical 
significance for religious and philosophic 
intellectuals. We are concerned, in this 
essay, with two major themes: (1) the 
conception of God presented by Royce 
and (2) the problem of how this universal 
mind, or consciousness, can be individu- 


ated into human selves. 
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I, ROYCE’S CONCEPTION 
OF THE ABSOLUTE 

The early stages of Royce’s thought 
were marked by agnosticism, or, so to 
say, hypothetical skepticism, which was 
accompanied nevertheless by a keen re- 
ligious interest. As we review his works 
from The Religious Aspect of Philosophy 
to The Problem of Christianity, we note 
his desire to formulate a rigorously valid 
philosophic system whose principles may 
be directly applied to the solving of re- 
ligious problems. As Royce put it, he and 
his contemporaries were generally “not 
content with what we learned from our 
fathers; we want to correct their dogmas 
. . . to work out our own salvation by our 
own efforts. But we know not yet what 
form our coming faith will take.’ He 
found a great deal of uncertainty among 
people as to the nature of religious value, 
one man wishing to worship natural law, 


another nature in general, another hu- 


manity, another ‘“‘the Unknowable.” 
Through all individual differences, how- 
ever, there seem to be universal tenden- 
cies. Men require religion “to define for 
them their duty, to give them the heart 
to do it, and to point out to them such 
things in the real world as shall help them 
to be steadfast in their devotion to 
duty.’° Moreover, men feel that their 
ideals ought to be attainable in the uni- 
verse, through their own efforts, or, if not 
thus, then through some mightier Being’s 
existence and active support. “The prob- 
lem of our religious consciousness is,”’ 
said Royce, “the problem whether we 
have any right to regard such a Being as 
himself a fact, or the whole world of 
facts, seen and unseen by us, as the ex- 
pression of his will, or as destined in the 
end, or on the whole, to manifest his 
will.’’? This is the problem which Royce 
set himself and in which he sought the 
help of philosophy. 


As has been indicated, Royce’s early 
reflection on this subject was agnostic, 
with God viewed as the Unknowable. He 
would admit, however, as he investigated 
individual psychological experience and 
social experience, that the “‘end”’ of the 
individual in the moral realm is “con- 
scious union of every being with the 
great whole of conscious life.” He wrote: 
“Devotion, then, to universal conscious 
life, is the goal of conscious life itself.’’ 
Of importance in the present study is 
Royce’s particular view that, as Dykhui- 
zen has expressed it, “this devotion or 
self-surrender to the whole of conscious 
life constitutes the essence of religion.’’ 
Royce spoke of it as ‘‘the essential ecle- 
ment of that greatest of human agencies, 
Religion.’’*° In consequence, the goal of 
life is “the making of human life broader, 
fuller, more harmonious’’—and the ques- 
tion of highest importance in ethical and 
moral inquiry is whether this is attain- 
able. In the present state of knowledge 
Royce found “wide oceans of doubt,” 
for how can the relatively encapsulated 
individual mind, involved in a vortex of 
varying sense-data, possessing only tran- 
sient judgments based on vague memo- 
ries and obscure expectations, come to 
know and grasp the “all-enfolding unity 
of Being’’? We appear as “‘a few specks of 
life in the darkness of infinite space.’’ Yet 
Royce would not allow pessimism to gain 
the ascendancy. In the religious quest he 
found that skepticism is not inspiring 
and that, at least, if we are not permitted 
optimism, we may have earnestness, 
finding ready to hand a challenge to 
make life and the world significant. This 
led him to state a doctrine which goes 
beyond the apparent pragmatic position 
here the has been 
called ‘“Royce’s Hypothetical Ideal- 
ism.’ It is a view of God as a universal 


involved; doctrine 


world consciousness for which all possible 
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experiences are present and actual facts. 

Royce’s early formulation of this view 
of reality was essentially theoretical, 
though he was aware that other aspects 
of reality exist. His development of the 
notion of a universal world consciousness 
or world mind did not, at this point, hold 
to the conception of the human mind as 
an expression of the absolute mind. This 
is due to the fact that as yet he had no 
place in the absolute for affective and 
conative experiences such as are known 
to men. It is primarily a universal Cog- 
nizer. Thus, it is Thought, and all exist- 
ent things are its thoughts or are in some 
manner represented in its thought.” 
This universal Thought merely “‘sees’’ its 
own states. Yet this view was, at the 
first, a hypothesis (or “shrewd guess’’) 
advanced by Royce. Later it reached the 
magnitude of a conviction. Absolute 
idealism was set forth as an objective 
fact, logically demonstrable. 

As Royce sought to clarify his posi- 
tion, he was confronted by a difficulty as 
to the character of truth, At this stage of 
his systematic development he held a 
realistic view of truth, that is, he consid- 
ered a “‘correspondence”’ between one’s 
ideas and some objective facts to be the 
criterion of truth. But Royce soon trans- 
formed this doctrine by making the cor- 
respondence to consist in a relation be- 
tween finite ideas and those of an in- 
finite, universal consciousness. But the 
question then arose: How can one, as an 
independent observer, compare his own 
thoughts with those of a world mind, so 
as to note point-to-point relations such 
as a realistic epistemology requires? 
Royce’s first book, The Religious Aspect 
of Philosophy, grappled with this prob- 
lem of seemingly enforced solipsism and 
with the question as to whether it is 
escapable. His efforts are here considered. 


Il. ABSOLUTE AND OMNISCIENT 
THOUGHT 


Royce hoped to show logically the ex- 
istence of an absolute and universal 
world consciousness; but in the world of 
physical and moral facts he did not find 
proof. In the life of moral individuals 
there is clash and conflict and so with 
groups and cultural systems. In nature 
the situation is even worse. Throughout 
the multiplicity of natural events chaos 
is present as well as some discernible or- 
der. There may be, also, some signs of 
benevolent purpose but those of irration- 
ality are equally evident. Matter “rolls 
on its relentl.ss way,”’ indifferent alike to 
human achievements and human aspira- 
tions. Like Kant, Royce was at a loss to 
discover the “ideas of Reason’ function- 
ing effectively in the empirical world. 
Should a supreme World-Thought exist 
indeed, scientific research provides scant 
evidence of its presence. Yet, a way out 
of his dilemma, and a way which he con- 
sidered as providing an adequate view of 
the world, occurred to him. He stated it 
thus: 

From the depths of ... skepticism, which 
seemed to him provisionally the only view he 
could adopt, the author escaped only by asking 
the one question more: “If everything beyond 
the present is doubtful, then how can even that 
doubt be possible?”’ With this question the bare 
relativity of the present moment is given up. 
What are the conditions that make doubt logi- 
cally intelligible? These conditions really tran- 
scend the present moment. Plainly doubt im- 
plies that the statement doubted may be false. 
So here we have at least one supposed general 
truth, namely, ‘“‘All but the immediate content 
of the present moment’s judgment, being doubt- 
ful, we may be in error about it.”’ But what then 
is an error? This becomes at once a problem of 
exciting interest. Attacking it, the author was 
led through the wilderness of the following argu- 


ment.'3 


That argument we may seek briefly to 
sketch; it runs somewhat as follows. 
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If we are restricted (as philosophers 
such as Berkeley and Hume have af- 
firmed) to our own impressions and 
ideas, then, for any assertion of ours to 
be true it requires only that it be sincere. 
One simply reports on his experience; for 
example, ‘‘This work of art is inspiring.”’ 
Any man’s assertion, if sincere, is true. 
However, Royce noted that all men prac- 
tically attach real truth and real falsity 
to judgments. Thus they appear to be as- 
suming also, as a prior necessity, a com- 
mon and universal “authority” which 
serves as a standard in the light of which 
men’s varying and often contradictory 
judgments may be recognized as true or 
false. Objective determination of truth, 
not mere subjective sincerity, is vital to 
the thinking of most men. But can we 
know of such objective necessity if our 
minds are held to their own admittedly 
limited perspectives? Royce would like 
to think of a judgment as our awareness 
of “the objective validity of a subjective 
union of ideas.’’'+ Indeed, if this be 
taken, provisionally, as a definition, it 
indicates the presence of three factors in 
any given judgment; there is “the Sub- 
ject, with the accompanying shade of 
curiosity about it; the Predicate, with the 
accompanying sense of its worth in satis- 
fying a part of our curiosity about the 
subject; and the Sense of Dependence, 
whereby we feel the value of this act to 
lie, not in itself, but in its agreement with 
a vaguely felt Beyond, that stands out 
there as Object.’*> Here, obviously, an 
important question is involved as to the 
relation of a judgment, thus defined, as a 
whole, to that part of it which Royce 
called the “Beyond” or “Object.” If the 
judgment has as an object that object 
only which it intends, as Royce was con- 
vinced, indeed, that it does have, then 
how could a judgment ever err, as Royce 
admitted judgments often do? He as- 
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serted that a judgment, in picking out an 
object with which it desires to agree, in 
some sense already is acquainted with 
the object, that in fact ‘‘the essence of an 
intention is the knowledge of what one 
intends.’’*® It would seem that the choice 
of an object and the knowing of it in- 
evitably accompany each other. The 
question then persisted: How can a judg- 
ment be false? Royce’s answer involved a 
decisive and critical step. He said that 
“all the many Beyonds, which single sig- 
nificant judgments seem vaguely and 
separately to postulate, are present as 
fully realized intended objects to the 
unity of an all-inclusive, absolutely clear, 
universal, and conscious thought, of 
which all judgments, true or false, are 
but fragments, the whole being at once 
Absolute Truth and Absolute Knowl- 
edge.’’"? The logic of the inferences lead- 
ing to Royce’s conclusion we shall seek to 
indicate. 

In an article appearing in 1882," 
Royce accepted the hypothesis of Bishop 
Berkeley of the existence of a universal 
consciousness which is a spiritual sub- 
stance having ideas. But while this was 
his point of departure, he found difficulty 
with Berkeley’s seeming subjectivism. 
On subjective ground there is trouble in 
explaining error. A single judgment is in- 
capable of realizing that it is erroneous 
except there be other judgments having 
the same object, with which judgments 
it can be compared. But, Royce claimed, 
if we accept as real the absolute thought, 
subjectivism, as expressed in Berkeley or 
elsewhere, is overcome, and error is made 
explicable. On this ground error is “‘an in- 
complete thought, that to a higher 
thought, which includes it and its in- 
tended object, is known as having failed 
in the purpose that it more or less clearly 
had, and that is fully realized in this 
higher thought.”’ This involves the pres- 
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ence in the universe of an absolute con- 
sciousness able to “‘overarch’’ and com- 
prehend an “all-inclusive system of truth 
as the logical counterpart of an infinity 
of errors.’” Therefore, in answer to the 
question implied in the solipsistic prob- 
lem, as to how the mind may get “be- 
yond” itself,”° Royce said: ‘You, in one 
sense, never do or can get beyond your 
own ideas, nor ought you to wish to do 
so, because in truth all those other minds 
that constitute your outer and real world 
are in essence one with your own self. 
This world of ideas is essentially one 
world, and so it is essentially the world of 
one self and That art Thou.” (Here 
Royce showed his affinity with Indian 
philosophy, which was gained, undoubt- 
edly, by way of Schopenhauer, for whose 
thought Royce had much respect.)” 
Royce now found himself developing 
the view that the world of finite ideas, 
judgments, and selves, with all the limi- 
tations of each self, is nevertheless a 
unity in one infinite self wherein each 
finite self is expressed completely and 
consciously. The intentions or objects, 
then, which our single finite judgments 
possess, the goals at which they aim and 
which they vaguely grasp, are, as the 
“crucial” passage quoted from Royce in- 
dicates, “fragments” already “fully real- 
ized” in a whole system of absolute truth 
and knowledge. But Royce was not con- 
tent with abstract system-building; he 
was concerned with the relavion of logic 
and epistemology to “nature” and to hu- 
man affairs. No great philosopher neg- 
lects the “‘empirical,’’ but we may sus- 
pect that Royce’s early life on the rugged 
California frontier effectively impressed 
upon him the requirement that a sound 
philosophy should have something to say 
about the world as the ordinary man ex- 
periences it. He therefore sought to 


clarify the relation just mentioned. 


III. VARIOUS RELATIONS 
OF THE ABSOLUTE 


1. The world of description.—Consider- 
ing the “‘natural world,’’ Royce found 
that, when holding to the existence of the 
absolute, it is possible for us to view na- 
ture entirely differently than is done in 
empirical science, important as the view 
of the latter may be. Absolute idealism 
regards the physical world as ‘the phe- 
nomenal, symbolical expression of the 
more ultimately real and divine life of a 
universal Logos or Reason.’’?3 This doc- 
trine, classically expounded by Schelling, 
regards the unity and order of the facts of 
nature as “the outer aspect of some deep 
spiritual unity of will and plan in the 
world.’’?4 This represents essentially, one 
aspect of the Kantian teaching, which 
was developed by Hegel as well as Schel- 
ling. While these writers seek to overcome 
the dualism of Kant (“phenomenal”’ and 
‘“‘noumenal”’), it is nevertheless the case 
that they see human science providing 
only the former, “the world of descrip- 
tion,’’ never the “ultimately real world.” 
Science is bound to the human point of 
view. To be true, the conclusions of sci- 
ence would need to be in accord with the 
judgments of an absolute mind. At best, 
science seeks to trace out in the natural 
world the “divine Thought” therein sym- 
bolized. Science may know it is on the 
correct path only through the criteria 
whereby the absolute mind is character- 
ized, that is, rationality, consistency, 
universality. 

Royce was far from indifferent to the 
practical governing of nature, as an aim 
of science, or making nature function sat- 
isfactorily in relation to human needs, as 
John Dewey emphasized. At the same 
time he saw the intellectual aim of sci- 
entists to “imitate the divine Thought” 


as equally important. Royce’s philoso- 
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phy attempted a union of the two aims 
and an integration of them with an ade- 
quate philosophy of religion, especially 
with regard to “God.” Are natural facts 
somehow revelatory of a deeply lying 
spiritual purpose, and Purpaser? Natural 
science could not prove it, in Royce’s 
opinion. Is it, then, revealed by intro- 
spection directed toward the “meaning” 
of our “spiritual”? experience? Royce 
looked for insight in this direction and, 
as has been observed, he found some in- 
spiration in the Hindu teachings on 
meditation.** This way lies the reconcilia- 
tion of religion and science. He was, in 
this way, led beyond the world of de- 
scription, with which science deals. 

2. The world of appreciation.—In order 
to disclose, by effective contrast, the 
character of the “more ultimately real 
world,’’ Royce briefly stated a significant 
limitation of the world of description. In 
such a world men are found in continuous 
interaction. But is there not involved in 
their social intercourse a type of experi- 
ence which is nondescribable at the levels 
of physical and even physiological analy- 
sis? Royce, it appears, answered in the 
affirmative; and he did not speak without 
knowledge of such analysis. He believed 
that if men are able to enter into a com- 
munication of their inner and private ex- 
periences it is because of the union of 
these otherwise discrete experiences in an 
objective world of reality. The fact, then, 
prior to the phenomenon of social com- 
munication, is a world of appreciative 
beings. Royce took the position that the 
transmissibility of separate and individ- 
ual experiences to one another—in short, 
communication—becomes _understand- 
able only on the assumption of a supreme 
self. In this self human individuals are 
organic realities. Thus, if we try to view 
our fellow-men according to the cate- 


gories of natural science, we fail to enter 
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the “community” of “the world of ap- 
preciation.”’ 

Royce’s religious philosophy found as 
its center this spiritual reality; it was not 
a discovery found by the methods of nat- 
ural science. Hence, Royce asserted, ‘“‘re- 
ligious students”? should ‘‘cease looking 
for the living God among the dead facts 
of physical science and . . . betake them- 
selves to their own proper field,” for such 
students must not hope to find that 
which is eternal and absolute in human 
experience but only “‘in the thought that 
thinks experience.’’” 

Royce affirmed with Kant the doctrine 
of the freedom and mural “autonomy” of 
the individual, not in the world of de- 
scription but in the world of apprecia- 
tion; in the deterministic world of nature 
man is not free, but as a member of the 
community of appreciation he finds his 
fulfilment, spontaneously, in a supreme 
mind which is constituted of finite minds, 
yet which, as a otal reality, is more than 
all of them as a mere group of single 
entities. From this standpoint the Super- 
Self individuates into the variegated 
selves of humanity. The infinite and ab- 
solute Self has as its organs of experience 
those individuals whose lives constitute 
“the great community.” Yet harmony in 
human relations is not inevitable; evil 
arises. 

3. The problem of evil—Here Royce 
elaborated what he regarded as one of the 
marvels of experience, namely, how evil 
is encountered and mastered. He consid- 
ered both moral and physical evil. Illus- 
trative of the former, Royce noted the 
case of an evil desire. As it is rejected and 
defeated, it performs an essential func- 
tion. That is, as one denies its right, con- 
demns, and finally vanquishes it, it be- 
comes part of that “‘organic total’? which 
constitutes “the good will.” Similarly the 
answer to the question: “How can a 
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‘good’ God permit ‘evil’?’’ was found. 
The establishment of the goodness of 
God is guaranteed by his victory over 
evil, which evil thus functions (though 
negatively) in the life and moral govern- 
ment of God. God is not incognizant of 
evil, nor is he indifferent to it. His own 
moral perfection is real in that his good- 
ness eternally triumphs over moral im- 
perfection and evil. In spite of the dif- 
ficulties that have accompanied the con- 
ception of evil being a necessary part of a 
greater good, Royce accepted it. The 
wickedness of the “sinner” plays the 
same role in the goodness of God that the 
evil impulse plays in the moral goodness 
of man; the hatred and condemnation of 
the “wilful sinner” is such as to make 
God holy. In Royce, it appears that evil 
does not function merely as a contrast 
value; his view is that it provides oppor- 
tunity for the positive expression of good- 
ness in the moral man and in God. In this 
sense he saw it as a constituent of a uni- 
versal organic goodness, that is, “the life 
of God.” Moreover, if we are called, as 
was Job, to endure physical evil, we 
should not make the mistake (as Job did) 
of supposing God to be “‘outside’”’ of our 
experience. God is not a sympathetic, 
external spectator. We should under- 
stand, said Royce, that since all evil, 
moral and physical, functions under the 
permissive government of God, he shares 
our experience; our life is essentially 
God’s life, so that God himself endures 
evil. In this way our life is “perfected” in 
and with the Whole of an Absolute Life. 
Royce is thus committed to the view 
that God is not an essence differing from 
the individuals making up humanity. It 
is clear that, in Royce’s philosophy, the 
sufferings of “the Great Community”’ are 
identical with the sufferings of God. (The 
point will receive further clarification in 
the fourth and fifth main divisions of the 
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paper.) Royce’s treatment of the problem 
of evil involves a view requiring our rec- 
ognition of the possibility of a more- 
than-finite perspective. 

4. The meaning of omniscience and its 
implications—Royce’s late work, The 
Conception of God, presented his mature 
thought concerning the general character 
of the “Absolute Life” just mentioned. 
As omniscient this “‘life of the Absolute’”’ 
experiences continuously and immedi- 
ately all actual or conceivable combina- 
tions of events in a single system of ideas, 
which constitutes an interrelated, unified 
whole. In conjunction with omniscience, 
Royce found certain corollary features— 
omnipotence, selfhood, oneness. These 
would indicate that, in addition to being 
the all-knowing one, the Absolute deter- 
mines every experience, observes its iden- 
tity with his own self-experience, and 
guarantees the unity which overcomes 
al] confusion and binds seeming frag- 
ments of experience into a single system 
which is one. In this his riper thought, 
Royce moved toward the view of an ab- 
solute Experience as beyond that of an 
absolute Thought, as F. H. Bradley had 
done. 

Of importance in this study is the 
changed view of Royce concerning the 
relation of his religious ideas to those of 
the Christian tradition. In his early years 
he was not concerned whether his phi- 
losophy was characterized, on its theo- 
logical side, as theism or pantheism.?7 
But he later asserted that “every ethical 
predicate that the highest religious faith 
of the past has attributed to God is ca- 
pable of exact interpretation in terms of 
our present view,” so that “what the 
faith of our fathers has genuinely meant 
by God, is, despite all the blindness and 
accidents of religious tradition, identical 
with the inevitable outcome of a reflec- 


tive philosophy.’ It is not easily de- 
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cided whether Royce meant to make 
room here for the frankly theistic posi- 
tion of “the faith of our fathers.” The 
present writer’s opinion is that he was 
striving, perhaps more or less consciously, 
to retain whatever security there may be 
for ethical and religious values in the 
theistic position, while maintaining at 
the same time a philosophy which was in 
fine pantheistic. It appears as though he 
was desirous of utilizing the strength of 
theism within a pantheistic framework. 
If the writer understands contemporary 
interpretations of Royce, most students 
view him as a pantheist and/or pan- 
psychist. 

Consequently, Royce’s conception of 
the absolute and what we may call its 
theological expression emerged, wherein 
God is seen as the determinative, fully 
self-conscious, and moral Being, consti- 
tuted of the finite individuals whose com- 
munity in a world of appreciation forms 
an organic Whole. Royce’s view here 
was, at the time he gave expression to it, 
vigorously discussed among religious phi- 
losophers. The difficulties inherent in it 
(e.g., his struggle to weave together tem- 
poral and eternal categories) require fur- 
ther consideration. 


IV. THE CONCEPTION OF GOD 


Reserving fuller expression of the logi- 
cal difficulties in Royce’s position until 
later in the discussion, we note a move- 
ment forward in his work as we study the 
volumes entitled The Conception of God 
and The World and the Individual. Rais- 
ing again the question considered long 
ago by Leibniz: Why should this world 
rather than one of a multiplicity of pos- 
sible other worlds exist? Royce found 
answer in the concept of determination 
or “‘will’’; (due in part no doubt to the 
combined influences of Schopenhauer 
and James). The absolute voluntarily se- 
lected this world. But this suggested a 
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second concept, that of “preference.” 
Following Leibniz, Royce held that the 
absolute actually willed his preferred 
choice from among “‘all possible worlds.”’ 
But preference led beyond will to yet a 
third concept, “‘love.’’ The choice of the 
particular cosmic system and living evo- 
lutionary stream that we know was based 
on love for it alone. But men have always 
asked, it may be noted: Why should such 
a world be loved? Or, more strongly: 
How can it be loved? (The implication is, 
of course: Why should it be preferred and 
chosen if the foregoing questions cannot 
be answered satisfactorily?) From Mar- 
cus Aurelius, to Omar Khayyam, to 
Thomas Hardy much disturbing doubt 
has distracted the minds of men in at- 
tempting answers; and not infrequently 
they have spoken disparagingly and (per- 
haps) despairingly—as did Hardy—of 
some possible “dark dumb thing that 
turns the handle of this idle show.” 
Royce found an answer to the problem 
in that every so-called “unrealized” pos- 
sibility (such as men might have selected 
instead of the one we seem to know as 
realized) is actually realized in experience 
in the differentiation of one individual 
from another. Arguing that an exclusion 
of the realization of a certain possibility 
or of certain possibilities makes a given 
realized possibility what it is, Royce de- 
fended a point of view and method which 
in modern times is classically illustrated 
in the writings of Whitehead—certainly 
so far, at least, as method is concerned. 
(An “actual entity’—be it a human 
being or a cosmos—is what it is by virtue 
not only of appropriated relevant data 
but of rejected data also.) Royce as- 
serted, then, that the so-called “‘unreal- 
ized’”’ possibility exists “‘in the realized 
actuality and helps to make the world 
what it is.’ Therefore, will (including 
the elements of preference and love) was 
then given a superior position in Royce’s 
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conception of God. This absolute, or 
God, did not merely think but willed the 
particular world he preferred, giving it 
“concrete individuality.” In this sense, 
he is “incarnate,” that is, the world is (as 
Kant, Hume, and Whitehead have sur- 
mised) an organism which rises to self- 
consciousness through the sociality of its 
various members. Just as the individual 
self-consciousness can arise only in a 
biosocial matrix (or environment), so it 
is in the experience of God. 

However, the Roycean conception of 
God seemed to leave uncertain the rela- 
tion of the human will to the divine voli- 
tion. The question may be asked: How 
does God’s will imply the sociability of 
the human will in Royce’s philosophy? It 
is indeed a crucial point. The crux of the 
criticisms from Royce’s contemporaries 
centered on the idea that his view of the 
absolute did not leave place for free 
moral agency in human beings. In reply 
Royce began by defining will, psychologi- 
cally considered, ‘‘as a process involving 
attention to one conscious content rather 
than to another.”’ As applied to God this 
involved his preferred choice of this 
world, as has been indicated above. The 
particular cosmos and history that we 
imperfectly know was the object, is the 
object, of God’s “exclusive interest.”’ 
(This does not preclude his interest in 
those aspects of the universe and its his- 
tory of which we do not know, but of 
which he perfectly does know.) By impli- 
cation God has an “exclusive love’’ for 
just this universe. It embodies his will, 
realizes his will in the unity of its one or- 
ganic life. This is the view that seemed to 
reduce mortals to mere bits or segments 
of Absolute Will, in so far as their moral 
status and function are concerned. But 
Royce sought to give balance to his view. 
The human individual, in all the con- 
fusion of his empirical life, possesses an 
ideal of what he means to be. As he strug- 
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gles toward his one ideal, he participates 
in the divine will. He is thus at one with 
the Thought, Experience, Will, which 
forms one universal unity of conscious- 
ness; he is ““one moment or instant of ful- 
filled life’’ of the absolute.*® The absolute, 
then, functions, volitionally, as a system 
of many individual human selves. Be- 
cause each human individual is strug- 
gling toward an ideal uniquely character- 
istic of himself, his freedom is assured. 
This satisfies the requirements of a truly 
moral order. Royce insists, however, that 
the human individual’s ideal and plan are 
part of God’s own “attentively selected 
and universal plan.”’** The really major 
difference between the human and divine 
wills, on Royce’s view, is that in God 
there are no unrealized ideals, whereas in 
any particular representation of God 
(i.e., a human individual) goals are in- 
completely attained. 

Now if anyone had inquired of Royce 
how an individual is to grasp this abso- 
lute and universal “scheme of things’’ 
and appropriate it to his religious life, 
Royce would have asserted that this 
present life, with its perspective, is but a 
beginning, which requires fulfilment be- 
yond this present ‘“‘shoal of time’’ where- 
in “our temporal categories are wholly 
inadequate to express the ultimate facts 
of an eternal life.’’s? In short, there is suf- 
ficient evidence now for the individual to 
realize and practically recognize that he 
is part of a divine, organic Whole; yet 
this relationship is not fully realized in 
time. “In Eternity all is done, and we. . . 
rest from our labors.’’ 


V. THE HOPE OF A WORLD 
COMMUNITY 

In The World and the Individual, 

Royce made his most serious and exten- 

sive attempt to bring his conception of 

God into relation with the idea of indi- 

viduality. He was led, by his examination 
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of the subject, to the view of an individ- 
ual Life as consisting of the individual 
embodiments of the wills represented by 
all finite ideas; it is a Life which is all- 
inclusive, eternal, fully self-conscious, 
and complete. 

A consequential doctrine of Royce is 
that of God as the supreme Individual 
who represents himself in the world. He 
spoke of the infinite totality of the world 
as a “self-representative system,” by 
which is indicated a universal, coherent 
system possessed of a single purpose and 
involving the development of an infinite 
multiplicity of finite individuals as ex- 
pressions (or representations) of its pur- 
pose. Royce saw the growth of the diver- 
sities of the universe from the unity of 
one Reality. (It may be recalled that, for 
Spinoza, the minutiae of events in the 
cosmos follow a determined pattern by 
mathematicological necessity, so that 
purpose in the individual sense would 
seem to be excluded, being at most an 
“acceptance” of “the nature of things.’’34 
In Royce the individual is unique and 
novel, its striving toward its ideal pos- 
sessing a reality of its own. It is the union 
of strivings toward perfection in individ- 
uals that expresses the larger Life as a 
whole.) But while, to be sure, the individ- 
ual is unique and novel, the Thought 
that produced it acknowledges it as its 
own, as expressing its universal inten- 
tion. At the same time that each finite 
individual strives for more adequate real- 
ization of its selfhood, there is more ade- 
quate expression of a larger Life or Self; 
so that there is here (perhaps) an ap- 
proximation to the Aristotelian concep- 
tion of finites “longing after God.” 

As we have observed, toward the close 
of his life Royce was not indifferent to 
the relation of his system to the Christian 
religion. (It is unlikely, indeed, that 
Royce was ever indifferent to Christian- 
ity.) We see that the view of God pre- 
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sented in the last chapter of The World 
and the Individual leads to the argument 
of The Problem of Christianity. His study 
of Paul’s doctrine of the church as. uni- 
versal seems to have led Royce to recog- 
nize more fully the category of the ‘‘com- 
munity” (or the ‘‘social’”’) on a grand 
scale. He believed that ‘‘social catego- 
ries’ govern the universe and that the 
concept of the community should be the 
basis of philosophic and religious inter- 
pretation. He brought together various 
strands of his life’s work in the last- 
named book. Here, thinking through the 
concrete medium of a historic religion, 
Christianity, he reached certain impor- 
tant conclusions. He saw ethics as con- 
cerned with loyalty to the community as 
the most fundamental virtue; religion, he 
viewed as regarding the community as 
the object toward which worship is di- 
rected (and as being also the only source 
of ‘‘salvation”’ for each individual) ; meta- 
physics (the theory of Being), he held, 
proved logically the real existence of a 
universal community; and epistemology 
(the theory of knowledge), he contended, 
is occupied with the community (or so- 
ciality) of interpretation. 

For Royce loyalty was the fullest real- 
ization of the individual life. He found 
that there is here submission to a social 
plan wherein some kind of moral law 
functions. The ideal of loyalty is willing, 
practical, and thoroughgoing devotion of 
a person to a cause. Loyalty is the ex- 
pression of the moral good will, its 
“badge and banner.” By striving toward 
ideals which are increasingly more so- 
cially comprehensive in their loyalty, 
man can come to a realization of justice; 
this Royce viewed as loyalty toward 
mankind as a whole.** Loyalty on the 
part of each individual binds all human 
lives together, effecting a union which 
constitutes a cause. Of course there are 
individual causes, but these should be 
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joined (and ideally are joined) in loyalty 
to the principle (which is a reality) of 
Universal Loyalty. This is nothing other 
than an absolute Cause which is eternal 
as compared with our transient causes. 
Royce conceived it to be no less than 
“God.” 

Loyalty is the ground not only of 
moral experience but of religious life 
also. The cause to which loyalty is ren- 
dered is a religious object, this object 
being the responsiveness (Royce’s word 
is ‘‘willingness”’) of the world as a whole, 
presenting itself as a “free gift” which 
“compels our love,’’ so that we respond 
in return, “freely giving ourselves” to it. 
It is thus that Royce considered the 
Christian religion to exemplify his “‘phi- 
losophic religion’’ of loyalty; on their re- 
ligious side his teachings became a re- 
ligion of “the beloved Community” on 
the order of the Pauline church univer- 
sal. Christianity was understood in terms 
of loyalty to the universal community. 
Philosophic and religious significance was 
given to the Christian view of the world 
and of God and to the particular doc- 
trines of Christianity when Royce re- 
marked that, should an individual lose 
the sense of oneness with and loyalty to, 
the community, and become, in that 
way, “lost,” there is always some truly 
loyal servant—a member himself of the 
community—who acts, as the incarna- 
tion of the spirit of the community itself, 
“atoning for’’ the sin committed by the 
disloyal one. The community, or society, 
looked at in this light, was for Royce a 
transcendent fact grounded in a supreme 
rationale, that is, there is a community of 
knowledge supported by a continuous in- 
terpretational process. Yet, it is the com- 
munity alone (which Royce seems to as- 
sert is guaranteed eternally by the ab- 
solute Self) through which the inter- 
pretational process is possible. To the 
present writer, Royce appears to have 
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taken a position religiously which might 
be exemplified in the statement: Religion 
is both revelation and discovery, a dis- 
closure of the absolute and an experien- 
tial process. In any case, Royce’s view 
that the community alone makes the in- 
terpretational process possible led di- 
rectly to the position that the universe is 
“through and through social.’’ While 
Royce had considerable difficulty in rec- 
onciling the temporal and eternal catego- 
ries involved in his religious philosophy,** 
he does seem to have regarded the world 
as a time-bearing, yet endless, process of 
spirit, wherein the present continually 
interprets the past to the future. In its 
communal structure it is a plurality of 
individuals which, however dimly we ap- 
prehend it, coalesce into an absolute In- 
dividual. Here the finite being is ‘‘one 
with God,”’ distinct yet united. 

The great community, then, requires 
both the “many”’ and the “One’’---else 
there is no community at all. We shall 
note here, before entering on a brief eval- 
uation, that Royce appeared at times in 
his writings to be identifying this unity 
(the ‘“One’’) with an individual super- 
mind which is everlasting and all-inclu- 
sive; it became a problem to see how 
there is opportunity for true individual- 
ity and self-expression as we appear to 
know them. Yet Royce’s language is con- 
vincing as he argued to show that unity 
and ultimate universal purpose do not 
destroy individuality and human free- 
dom. 

VI. EVALUATION 

This exposition has brought into focus 
the hackneyed but ever real problem of 
the one and the many. The reason for the 
battle over monism and pluralism, espe- 
cially at the turn of the last century, be- 
comes clear. Royce was seeking to do 
what he could to meet the intellectual 
need for unity in our conception of the 
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world. James, on the other hand, while 
appreciating Royce’s idealism above any 
other, pointed with clear vision to the 
evidences of diversity, and he did not 
hesitate to brand them as irrational and 
unintelligible. It seems to the writer that 
the incompatibility of Royce’s idealistic 
system with other systems, such as 
James’s pragmatic position, is witnessed 
in the movement of these two thinkers 
away from each other, philosophically, 
though they had much in common at the 
beginning. The “pluratism’’ of James, 
classically expressed in his late work, A 
Pluralistic Universe, appears to present a 
fundamentally different picture of the 
world and the individual in it than do the 
closing works of Royce (which we have 
considered). It is true that in his later 
years James spoke of an “Oversoul’’ or 
‘“Mother-Sea of Consciousness,” but it 
certainly appears, on careful reading, 
that these figures were not intended to 
mean what Royce expressed as the abso- 
lute Self, Life, or Experience. It may be 
argued, and the writer himself believes, 
that James’s doctrine here, which is 
stated in connection with his defense of 
the right to believe in immortality,37 
lends some indirect support to Royce’s 
view of a universal mind which is indi- 
viduated into human beings. But we can- 
not claim that it was so intended, nor 
that James’s God, a distinct individual, 
included the whole world, or universe, as 
Royce’s God did. The God of James was 
opposed to much that he 7s not, and that 
he in no sense includes, and this God 
called for helpers among men in a con- 
flict of righteousness with evil; and the 
outcome of this conflict was not. fore- 
sworn and determined. It is true also 
that both philosophers held to the free- 
dom of the individual, but James’s posi- 
tion was not complicated by the problem 
of the relation of the individual to an 
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“overarching”’ absolute, as was Royce’s. 
The difference of contemporary opinion 
on the relations of these philosophers jus- 
tifies a brief further comment. 

There can be little doubt that James 
and Royce were at one on the fact and 
importance of volition in life and 
thought; James may be credited, indeed, 
with influencing the younger Royce with 
respect to this emphasis. However, while 
James even utilized the concept of the 
absolute (with recognition of volition in 
life and thought in it) when presented as 
a postulate, he could not accept it as logi- 
cally coercive. Thus, recent comment 
puts it: “Later on, when James saw that 
Royce’s Conscious Thought had become 
the necessary and logical explanation of 
nature and of finite thinking, their philo- 
sophical paths separated.’’* James went 
so far in his psychological position as to 
make thought subservient to action (we 
“think with our muscles”), but while we 
have admitted that there is some recogni- 
tion of action or process in Royce’s phi- 
losophy, this is not generally characteris- 
tic of his views. 

Social scientists and historians of the 
present are becoming increasingly aware 
of the importance of the philosophy of a 
social organism, and in Royce’s emphasis 
on the concept of a world community 
some of them hope for that integration of 
thought, emotion, and action with re- 
spect to racial and religious and inter- 
national problems which Royce himself 
sought during the first World War. The 
apparently universal need to “escape 
from freedom” in the individualistic 
sense and gain a feeling of solidarity 
through an identity with a wider social 
whole has been dramatically exemplified 
in the recent history of such nations as 
Russia and Germany. The essentially so- 
ciological and ethical outlook of Royce’s 
philosophy is such as to provide a frame- 
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work at least within which a perhaps 
more convincing content might be placed. 
The major problem of the present, that 
of human development—-in the most 
comprehensive sense—depends upon a 
more precise study of human relations in 
society for its solution. The philosophy of 
Royce might be modified, its austerity 
and static uniformity being rather for- 
midable, so as to permit some ‘‘creative 
advance” such as is found in Bergson and 
Whitehead. If with James, Royce had 
seen clearly—or at least more clearly 
than he did—the “melioristic’”’ necessity 
(as James would have called it) for hu- 
man co-operation with the environing 
universe, for the bringing-about of a 
better social community, there would 
have been a flexibility and challenge in 
his philosophy which it now lacks. 

As Dykhuizen*? has pointed out, 
Royce’s position that the finite mind 
gets its content from a world which it 
presupposes and of which it is an organic 
part, is a truth which would not be de- 
nied by any serious thinker. But he ex- 
periences all the difficulties which Hume 
and his followers (such as A. J. Ayer,*? in 
the present) set forth as to mind being a 
mental substance (Hume viewed all sub- 
stance, mental or material, as having the 
same status in reality’), so that his effort 
to view mind as having a metaphysical 
substratum is not easily successful. (It 
may be suggested that Royce’s notion of 
the duality of the world—the world of de- 
scription and the world of appreciation— 
helpful as it possibly is for purposes of 
discussion, is a reflection of the bifurca- 
tion of mind and nature, a view which 
Whitehead strove to overcome in his phi- 
losophy of organism.) Royce’s recourse 
to a universal consciousness is also 
marked by considerable labor and dif- 
ficulty, for, though he starts with empiri- 
cal facts, there appear to be inductive 
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leaps and some dogmatisms in his argu- 
ments for the existence of God. As Santa- 
yana has shown, Royce’s discussion of 
error is illustrative of this fact.*' If error 
exists, says Royce, there must be truth 
from which it differs; and the existence 
of truth implies that someone knows the 
truth. But to know the truth thoroughly 
implies omniscience; hence, an omnis- 
cient mind or universal thought (God) 
exists. Throughout his discussions Royce 
labors the same points, but it seems that 
they never become fully clear. It is true 
that the view of Royce does appear to 
find some support in the later thought of 
Bergson and (as we have suggested) of 
James, but it would seem problematic to 
assert that truth as a whole is grasped by 
direct, immediate experience. (In his 
Ingersoll Lecture,” James had argued 
that it is at least a live hypothesis that 
the brain and nervous system are instru- 
ments by means of which a possibly im- 
mortal and universal] mind expresses it- 
self; he saw no scientific reason why the 
view that consciousness is a function of 
the brain and nervous system should be 
the only possible interpretation of the 
data available to us. This would appear 
to be at least similar to Royce’s position, 
and in so far supporting of it, though, as 
has been indicated above, James repudi- 
ated the doctrine of an absolute mind 
and all-knower when presented as a logi- 
cal necessity and presupposition. Berg- 
son developed this position,*’ as did the 
psychologist William McDougall,** and 
both Bergson* and James” looked to the 
field of psychical research to provide sci- 
entific evidence, eventually, for belief in 
immortality.) Nevertheless, this type of, 
so to say, “time-transcending” experi- 
ence, as it is vouchsafed to the individ- 
ual, remains wrapped in considerable 
vagueness, in spite of Royce’s lifetime 
devotion to the problem.*’ (This prob- 
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lem is further seen in Royce’s unique 
stress on will and in the difficulty of re- 
lating it to the absolute Will.) 

As has been indicated previously, our 
experience does not appear to be satisfac- 
torily “geared”’ to the absolute of which 
Royce spoke. The problem Royce dealt 
with is a pressing one for most human 
beings, since probably a majority of 
people feel a need for a religious orienta- 
tion in order to attain to a mature phi- 
losophy of life. The problem requires 
much more than the logical approach 
which Royce has made. His brilliant 
analysis requires the further union of rea- 
son and emotion of which John MacMur- 
ray has written.’ A better understanding 
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of how we may form organic, meaningful 
parts of a social organism—or what 
Royce calls ‘‘an all-embracing divine 
Whole’’—requires the fusion in indis- 
soluble unity of the aspects of experience 
which are discriminated as emotional, in- 
tellectual, and practical. At the same 
time we may follow Royce in the neces- 
sity of not allowing what is emotional to 
determine what is to be taken as a cogni- 
tive reference.*° Yet, even as one ac- 
knowledges this, one wonders whether 
after all the nerve of Royce’s argument as 
a whole is—at least in his case—not so 
much a matter of logic but the expression 
of a passionate religious experience. 
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CRITICAL REVIEWS 


An Historical Introduction to Modern Philoso- 
phy. By Hucn Miter. New York: Macmil- 
lan Co., 1947. X+-615 pages. $5.00. 

This provocative book by Professor Miller of 
the University of California at Los Angeles is 
hard to classify. It traces the historical develop- 
ment of philosophy from the Milesians to the 
logical positivists, but it is both less and more 
than a history of philosophy. It is less because 
some important philosophers are barely men- 
tioned and the treatment of those who are dealt 
with more fully is highly selective. It is more be- 
cause it contains as much evaluation as exposi- 
tion. For the primary purpose of Professor Mil- 
ler is to show “how the intellectual development 
proceeding in science and philosophy and the 
social development of political economy have 
conditioned each other.’’ He recognizes that 
there are other approaches to philosophy, for 
example, from religion, but his approach is that 
of one who is “seeking to establish a broad intel- 
lectual foundation for political faith.’”’? Accord- 
ingly, he has written a “historical introduction” 
to that ‘‘modern philosophy” which provides a 
foundation for our democratic faith. 

He sees the struggle between the United 
States and Soviet Russia primarily as a struggle 
between different political theories, and he be- 
lieves these theories are products of two great 
philosophical traditions. “The philosophy of 
communist Russia looks back to Marx, Hegel, 
Rousseau, and Descartes, and beyond them to 
medieval and Greek philosophers. The philoso- 
phy of democratic America is close to what is 
known as empirical philosophy, an outlook 
which was inaugurated in modern times by 
Bacon and Locke and Hume.” Behind the po- 
litical absolutism of the Communists is the the- 
ory of rationalistic philosophy that “all particu- 
lar or individual character necessarily conforms 
to some definable system of natural law.”’ Be- 
hind political democracy is an affirmation of 
“the absoluteness of the individual” and a repu- 
diation of any “universal necessity” not only in 
human affairs but also in “‘nature at large.’’ Un- 
til recently theoretical science seemed to sup- 
port natural necessity and hence political ab- 
solutism, says Miller, but in this century revo- 
lutionary changes in logic and science by men 


like Whitehead and Russell ‘‘show the belief in 
mathematical and physical necessity to be 
groundless.”” As a result, empiricism has de- 
throned rationalism, and we now know that the 
individual is “‘an ultimate being, subject to no 
necessity, substance and creator of all that is.” 

This is the central theme of the book, and the 
treatment of all the philosophers is determined 
by it. Thus, the Milesians conceived of ‘‘a uni- 
versal and eternal justice, a law conditioning all 
the processes of nature,” projecting into nature 
“the civic law which they honored in their self- 
government.” But the Milesian cosmology led 
into the mechanism of the Atomists and the 
relativism of the Sophists. Plato became one of 
the fathers of “constitutional democracy” by re- 
storing to man his moral as well as his intellectu- 
al faith, “showing that the world known to the 
intellect is a world compact of beauty and good- 
ness, and contracted indissolubly with justice.” 
But he could not explain the conformity of par- 
ticular events to universal Forms, and he tended 
to equate natural science with mathematical 
axioms and their applications without adequate 
analysis of particular fact. Thus, Miller gives 
credit to the Greek philosophers for their effort 
to establish political justice on the moral order 
in nature discovered by reason, but he rejects 
their rationalism in science and philosophy as 
incompatible with the ultimate reality of the 
individual. 

He sees the importance of Christianity in the 
evolution of modern society and thought more 
clearly than many philosophers, However, his 
interpretation of Christianity will not be regard- 
ed as adequate by most Christians. Jesus, he 
says, advanced the bold claim that ‘man him- 
self might be God,” because he revealed “the 
truth that man is in his own nature divine, free, 
and creative, even as is God.” “The first of the 
Christian virtues, accordingly, is faith in the 
divinity of man. ... The second of the Chris- 
tian virtues was its optimism, its hope. T'his op- 
timism is once again our faith in creative man, 
relieved of the intolerable burden of past fail- 
ure.”’ One must ask, “‘Is this the meaning of the 
Incarnation? Are the faith and hope of Chris- 
tians not centered in God rather than man?” 
Christianity also revolutionized the concept of 
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nature, says Miller, for it “substituted for the 
eternalistic or nontemporal metaphysic which 
had become identified with Greek science a 
temporal or evolutionary conception, in which 
nature was conceived to be a progressive crea- 
tion in time” and perceived “‘the primacy in na- 
ture of individual character.” It was Augustine 
who expressed these insights most clearly. “He 
stands alongside of Plato as the second of the 
two thinkers who have most forcefully deter- 
mined our intellectual evolution. .. . The his- 
tory of thought since St. Augustine especially 
the thought of the last six centuries, has been 
the struggle between Greek ecternalism and 
Augustinian creationism, and today we must 
acknowledge Augustine the victor in this 
struggle.” There is an important truth in this, 
but it overlooks the fact that in Christianity 
creation is the work of the eternal God and time 
points beyond itself to eternity. 

“Modern democratic society,” says Miller, 
“fs a child of the Puritan Reformation:and a 
grandchild of medieval faith.’ Whereas medie- 
val Christianity held before men “a supernatu- 
ral and otherworldly goal,” “the Reformation, 
returning to earliest Christianity for its inspira- 
tion, required the realization of its religious 
ideals here upon earth.”’ Thus, one of the foun- 
dations of modern society is a this worldly re- 
ligion “‘without dogma.” The other foundation 
is empirical science and philosophy. Miller be- 
lieves that rationalism is “‘cognitively irrespon- 
sible” because it ignores particular fact. The 
outlook of empirical science is very different. 
“The humblest, smallest, remotest fact, if only 
it is well enough attested, can break the proud- 
est, largest, and most familiar theory. This 
makes science more modest, more tentative, less 
dogmatic.” Because of his critique of rational- 
ism in the interests of empirical science, Hume 
is “the most important and the most character- 
istic thinker of the modern age.”’ 

Despite this high praise of Hume, Miller ad- 
mits that empiricism has a tendency to ignore 
or to reduce the rationalistic element in sci- 
ence. Because Kant attempted to do justice to 
the rationa] as well as the empirical factor in 
science, his is “the greatest mind of this modern 
age.” Like Hume, he sought to establish science 
and overthrow metaphysics. Unfortunately, he 
was forced into phenomenalism or positivism 
which denies our knowledge of things in them- 
selves and implies a “lowly position” for science. 
In his ethics he presupposes “a plurality of per- 
sons or human individuals, each an end or ulti- 
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mate value in himself, and each possessed of in- 
dividual rights and of responsibility for all other 
individuals,” and there is “no other doctrine 
upon which democratic justice can be estab- 
lished.” Because of his dualism, however, Kant 
failed to reconcile science and morality and to 
synthesize both with religion. 

Miller regards both materialism and idealism 
as “partial truths.” “The materialist wishes to 
recognize only such causal relations as connect 
inorganic substances, ignoring the relations be- 
tween conscious organisms and their environ- 
ment; the idealist, on the contrary, recognizes 
only this latter sort of relation, and neglects the 
causal processes discovered in inorganic na- 
ture.’ Miller’s own metaphysical position seems 
to be a kind of higher naturalism which ac- 
knowledges different levels of nature. He has 
little sympathy, therefore, with the dialectical 
materialism of Marx or the dialectical idealism 
of Hegel. Moreover, he sees in both the errors of 
rationalism, in the former historical and in the 
latter logical, and of political absolutism. On the 
whole, he does more justice to Marx than to 
Hegel, recognizing the greatness of the former as 
a social scientist but saying nothing about the 
contribution of the latter to the philosophy of 
spirit. 

The attempts of Nietzsche, Bergson, and 
Samuel Alexander to interpret the meaning of 
evolution are dismissed by Miller as defective. 
“We cannot legitimately accept,” he says, ‘‘the 
common conclusion of these ‘philosophers of 
evolution,’ who tell us that evolutionary prog- 
ress is scientifically inexplicable because it 
eludes a purely intellectual analysis.’ Of the 
three competing philosophies of our time—real- 
ism, pragmatism, and positivism—an “en- 
larged” realism seems to him to be “the philoso- 
phy of the future.” The danger of a realism like 
that of Whitehead is that, while science de 
scribes “existent nature,” this realism estab- 
lishes the reality of ‘‘subsistent being, a reality 
of essence the relation of which to existence re- 
mains mysterious and inexplicable.” But the 
realism of Bertrand Russell is closer to the em- 
pirical tradition and hence is not open to this 
objection. Miller calls Russell the “most impor- 
tant thinker of his generation,” largely because 
he “refuted” Kant’s conception of mathemati- 
cal propositions as synthetic and thus “‘discred- 
ited transcendental metaphysics at its source.” 
This high estimate of Russell in comparison 
with Bergson and Whitehead wil) be disputed 


by many philosophers. 
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Miller thinks that we are now in a position to 
reconcile the empirical emphasis upon fact with 
the rationalistic emphasis upon logic, because 
“the logical requirement is the demand that the 
empirical requirement be fully satisfied, and not 
satisfied only in part,” that is, “that hypothesis 
shall conform to all observed fact.” There is no 
“self-evident rational knowledge’; there is only 
“empirical knowledge comprised of hypotheses 
of high probability.’’ The philosophical truth to 
which empirical knowledge leads us is that “real 
being is individual being,” that “value is differ- 
ence, not sameness,” and that “common sense 
and justice equally require a respect for particu- 
lar fact and individual being.” Thus, empirical 
science provides a theoretical foundation for the 
democratic faith in the reality and value of the 
individual. Moreover, this philosophical truth 
has religious significance. ‘““To acknowledge the 
sanctity of individuals is true religion.” 

Miller believes that the whole evolutionary 
process is the work of individual beings and that 
“‘the creation of the world was and is and forever 
shall be the work of individuals.” There are, of 
course, similarities between the individuals of a 
species or type, but these have been produced 
by the “creative responses” of individuals to 
their environment. According to this rather 
dubious conception, the uniformities of nature 
are “ways of reciprocal adaptation among 
things,’ and things are not “necessitated to 
conform” but “conform freely.” What is behind 
this creativity and freedom of individual beings? 
“Creative love alone,” says Miller, “has from 
the beginning engineered the world,” and with- 
out love and a kindly spirit a democratic society 
cannot secure justice. This “love of one’s fel- 
lows” is “the true religion of man,” and intellec- 
tuals should be humble and bold enough to 
make it “the head and corner of their symbolic 
art.” 

This is a rich and rewarding book. Whether 
one agrees with Miller will depend upon whether 
he accepts pluralism in metaphysics, empiricism 
in epistemology, individualistic liberalism in po- 
litical theory, and a naturalistic and humanistic 
version of religion. The reviewer regards all 
these as inadequate, but he has seldom read a 
more persuasive defense of them than that of 
Miller. 

GEORGE F. THOMAS 


Princeton University 
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Science and Cosmic Purpose. By KELviIn VAN 
Nuys. New VYork: Harper & Bros., 1949. 
256 pages. $3.00. 

The theme is profoundly relevant. A keen 
and humble appreciation of the method and 
contribution of science mingles with reverence 
and respect for religion’s concern with purpose. 
The static good is disavowed, either when con- 
sidered irrelevantly above process or when hy- 
postasized as the end of process. Instead, the 
good is conceived of dynamically as the experi- 
ence of achievement of order within process at 
every level of relevance to the events involved. 
With this understanding of the good, the good 
itself requires process continually for its own ex- 
istence and expression. Whatever evil there is 
persists as the frustration of order, but such dis- 
order in no way limits the sovereignty of a good 
God, for it is a concomitant condition necessary 
in order for the good to be felt and to be 
achieved. Meaning is ultimate as characterizing 
the whole process, namely, God’s experience of 
it and creative working with it, and is proximate 
as man’s participation, needfully, within that 
striving for order as far as his locus ef opportuni- 
ty and responsibility extends. Such is the heart 
of Van Nuys’ position. 

He rightly maintains that there is a place for 
a theology that will speak to the naturalistically 
inclined thinkers of our age. Steeped in the sci- 
entific attitude and method, these cannot, he 
feels, experience Christianity in the strange 
world and foreign tongue of traditionalistic 
faith. Besides, the Christian faith, by becoming 
static in its interpretation of the ultimate good 
and of the goals of life, has falsified the faith and 
needs to have its deepest truths set free and 
made available to the modern mind. The work 
consequently breathes not only with a sincere 
struggle to do justice to scientific patterns of 
mind but also with its own messianic impor- 
tance. Such spirits are needed in our day with 
its challenge to rethink fearlessly our historic 
heritage. 

Nevertheless, the messianic message should 
meet not only friendly appreciation but also a 
careful appraisal. Several reductionistic forms of 
naturalism are now being acknowledged, even 
by their erstwhile devotees, as explanatorily in- 
adequate and spiritually starving. In some 
quarters there is accordingly a tendency to do 
away with the naturalistic nomenclature and to 
appear instead under the name of process phi- 
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losophy. Such a philosophy reputedly has more 
room for organismic and dynamic elements of 
experience. For those who within the philosoph- 
ic and the scientific fields have actually been 
helped to a more adequate method and world 
view along such lines we are indeed thankful. 
Whitehead has stimulated much thought in 
many fields, this book being one indication, to a 
new level of sy: .optic interest and coherence. 

As a theology, however, the solution is pre- 
mature and partial. Whitehead himself deplored 
the attempt to creep cautiously from science 
into the philosophy of nature, declaring there- 
upon the resultant philosophy of process to be a 
total and final theology. He himself, in his last 
years of lecturing and personal conversations, 
distinguished between cosmological and meta- 
physical universals. Van Nuys’ position stops at 
the cosmological level. Nevertheless, it is also 
fair to say that to a large extent Whitehead can 
yet be claimed for this view because of his doc- 
trine of evil and his lack of any adequate 
eschatology. 

lf, however, he is used as a theological text, 
the result should not be confused with the 
Christian faith. The God of Whitehead is not 
the God of sovereign love (though there are 
many forms of ‘“‘Christian thought”’ which make 
him far less so!). In a personal conversation 
Whitehead averred that he could not accept the 
Christian faith because of the problem of evil, 
particularly with regard to the animal world. 
Future theology seems to have to ci: .ose be- 
tween a humble and hesitant faith, discarding 
the Christian claim that love constitutes the ulti- 
mate meaning of life, and a far more heroic and 
creative faith, extending once again in history 
the interpretation of all existence in line with a 
more advanced concept of God. One way of in- 
terpretation will follow mostly present fact and 
discount the reliability of explanatory reason; 
the other way will stress reasoned inference from 
the best total of what we know. One way will 
rely on description, discounting the real prob- 
lems of origins and ends, being to that extent 
irrationalistic. The other will rely on synoptic 
coherence, dynamically and selectively, where 
the pointing of process is explanatorily more 
adequate than the present stage of process 
or its mere structure and function. The sec- 
ond way will actually explain more fact that 
we do know, and more organically, for both 
sides will have to acknowledge some miracle of 
creation or becoming; in one case, it will be a 
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miracle arbitrarily accepted and ultimate mys- 
tery avowed as incomprehensible; in the other 
case, miracle and mystery will be organically 
related to our most inclusive meaning. The 
primacy of faith as the practical selection of ul- 
timates is, in any case, inescapable. The reli- 
gionists, said a prominent scientist recently, 
swallow miracle at once and afterward work 
within a systematic context of meaning and 
motivation; the naturalists swallow miracle 
gulp by gulp, choking on each one of them! 

A work like this can be the occasion for the 
careful rethinking of which is actually the more 
adequate basis of theology, the Eternal Purpose 
or Cosmic Process. [f the Purpose be love, the 
outright equation between them, in any case, 
lacks both pathos and critical thinking. 

NELS F. S. FERRE 
Vanderbilt University 


Decadence: A Philosophical Inquiry. By C. E. 
M. Joap. New York: Philosophical Library, 
Inc., 1949. 430 pages. $4.75. 

Professor Joad’s latest book fires one of the 
most effective recent broadsides in the main 
philosophic battle of the day. Having passed 
through various stages, such as creative evolu- 
tion and general theism, before he finally accept 
ed Christianity, Joad steps forth as an uncom- 
promising opponent of subjectivism and its 
companion concepts. He does so with a wit, di- 
rectness, and simplicity very rare among philo- 
sophic writers and brings to the support of his 
position a wealth of illustrations from contem- 
porary art, economics, politics. 

Ostensibly the book is an attempt to arrive 
at the common core of meaning in the various 
uses of the word “decadence.” This Joad finds in 
“the dropping of the object,” i.e., an abandon- 
ment of faith in the objective reality of values 
(especially truth, beauty, and goodness) and the 
disappearance of belief in God. He details the 
practical consequences in our own period: ex- 
perience for experience’s sake in the arts, rela- 
tivism or hedonism in ethics, a contempt for 
reason in psychology, power for power’s sake in 
politics. A concluding section is devoted to 
speculations on the future of mankind, with a 
prophecy that we are heading for an insect kind 
of collectivism; however, Joad holds forth the 
hope that God, having created man for his own 
purposes, will preserve at least a saving remnant 
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from the ant-hill way of life and enable the re- 
calcitrant few to maintain and develop their hu- 
man traits, including a belief in “the object.” 

The strength of this book lies in its concrete 
reasoning and the convincing picture painted of 
what has happened in modern times as a conse- 
quence of “dropping the object.” The historical 
treatment is sketchy and rather fuzzy; except 
for the late Roman Empire and the twentieth 
century, it is not too clear what periods of his- 
tory Joad would call decadent. One other matter 
might have been handled in more detail. The 
author depicts the periods in which “the object” 
was firmly believed as times of great virility, for 
example, the Elizabethan Age. He then points 
out that modern naziism engendered a vitality 
that seems similar on the surface but that its 
strength came from the adoration of a false ob- 
ject. I suspect that from an examination of the 
culture produced by the Nazis (for example, 
their unspeakably dull painting) this distinction 
could be brought out more sharply and that it 
would then be seen that faith in a false object 
leads to the more brutal kinds of vitality but not 
to a virile flowering of the spirit. 

However, it is one of the most important 


books on philosophy in a long time—an excel- 
lent tract for the times and written with convic- 
tion and clarity. 


CHAD WALSH 
Beloit College 


The Reawakening of Christian Faith. By Brr- 
NARD EUGENE MELAND. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1949. 125 pages. $2.00. 

The nature of the human problem goes be- 
yond the task and method of science, of the hu- 
manistic and the scientific strains of our civi- 
lization, into the meaning of the ultimate and 
of our existential relation to it in terms of death 
and final beyondness. The recognition of this 
has filled sensitive minds, both aesthetic and re- 
ligious, with despair and a sense of deep guilt. 
Cultural groups outside the church or groups 
within it which can escape its literalisms and 
formalisms may now unite religion and culture 
into an organic union by the adapting of the 
Christian myth to the philosophy of process or 
of creativity, which is the dominant intellectual 
presupposition of our era. The only real alterna- 
tive to the outmoded liberalism of yesterday is 
the theology of creativity. Whitehead can give 
us its most suggestive thought structure, while 
we have, on our side, to become sensitive to the 
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persuasive activities of God in nature and his- 
tory. Thus, approximately, runs the thesis of 
this book. 

It is well written and rich in illustrative ma- 
terial. Certainly also it advocates a position to 
which we must be open and sensitive. Far from 
being complacent, a note of genuine concern 
with our living “at the edge of the abyss” is in- 
sistent throughout. Its real difficulty is that it 
sells the truth content of Christianity short. 
This is no mere myth, of indefinite nature, that 
can adjust itself to the thought of any age. If 
Meland had really been intent to welcome the 
reawakening of the Christian faith, instead of 
selling us Whitehead as an article of faith, he 
should have wrestled with sensitive and creative 
power on the relation between the historic 
Christian faith and modern process philosophy. 
They can and will cross-fertilize each other. 

NEts F. S. FERRE 
Vanderbilt University 


Essentials of Demonology: A Study of Jewish and 
Christian Doctrine; Its Origin and Develop- 
ment. By Epwarp LANGTON. London: Ep- 
worth Press, 1949. xxii+ 234 pages. 15s. 
Within the past few years Mr. Langton has 

produced five books on the general subject of 

Jewish-Christian angelology and demonology. 

The scope of this most recent volume is indicat- 

ed by the table of contents. Chapter i deals with 

ancient Semitic demonology, chapter ii with the 
demonology of the Old Testament and its ex- 
pansion in rabbinic literature, chapter iii with 
the relation of Jewish to Persian conceptions, 
chapter iv with the relation of Jewish to Greek 
conceptions, chapter v with the teaching of 

Jewish apocryphal and apocalyptic literature, 

chapter vi with the teaching of the New Testa- 

ment. These chapters are supplemented by a 

summary of conclusions, a bibliography and an 

index. 

On the whole the author has done his job 
competently and has presented a useful account 
of the changing concepts of evil spirits, their 
names and functions and the like in Jewish- 
Christian thought, and the parallel develop- 
ments in the pagan world. His most noteworthy 
contributions seem to be his differentiation be- 
tween Satan and the “evil impulse” in rabbinic 
thought (p. 57), his sensible discussion of Per- 
sian influence on Jewish demonology (pp. 58-59, 
70-71, 220-21), his explanation of Mastema’s 
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relation to Satan (p. 125), his outline of differ- 
ences between the Gospels and contemporary 
Jewish literature in matters of demonology (p. 
149), and his summary of Jewish elements in the 
Apocalypse of John (pp. 211, 222-24). 

Because of the author’s consistent interest in 
the subject and his evident industry it is all the 
more surprising that he has committed several 
serious errors of fact and has so strikingly ne- 
glected recent scholarly literature on the sub- 
ject. To take the latter aspect first, it is disturb- 
ing to find that of approximately two hundred 
works listed in the Bibliography only about 
twenty were published after 1925, and almost 
none since 1940. About the same proportion of 
old to new obtains in the additional works cited 
in the footnotes. The reviewer has no desire to 
revive the traditional “Battle of the Books,” 
and is quite prepared to admit that mere ac- 
quaintance with the most recent literature in a 
field does not attest great critical learning, since 
many so-called “discoveries” are merely redis- 
coveries of long-forgotten scholars. But when 
there are advances in the history of religion be- 
cause of important new finds, such as those at 
Ugarit, a scholar is expected to take note of 
them even in a semipopular work. Langton has 
not met all his obligations in this respect. 

There are also some inaccuracies and rather 
painful errors in this otherwise fairly well-in- 
formed treatise. For example, the author states 
that the Septuagint was read by Jesus and his 
disciples (p. 79); he mistakes “‘son of the devil” 
as an etymology of the name Elymas in Acts 
(p. 182); he is hopelessly confused about the re- 
Jation of Sumerian to Accadian (pp. 17-19). 

Nevertheless, the virtues of the book out- 
weigh its defects. It should prove to be a useful 
work of reference to the general reader and the 
elementary student and may even furnish occa- 
sional help to a more advanced scholar in the 
field of Jewish-Christian religion. 

RatpH MARcus 


University of Chicago 


The Code of Maimonides, Book xiii: The Book of 
Civil Laws. Translated by Jacos J. RaBrno- 
witz. (“Yale Judaica Series.”’) New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1949. 

The Code of Maimonides represents the great- 
est attempt ever made to arrange the entire 
mass of what is called the “Oral Law,” scattered 
as it is in numerous books and treatises, in a 
clear, orderly, and logically coherent manner. 
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Hence it is called in the original Hebrew Mishne 
Torah (i.e., Deuteronomy), inasmuch as it 
gives a complete epitome of the Oral Law which 
is the second to the Written Law contained in 
the Pentateuch. Parts of the Code were trans- 
lated into various languages, especially into 
Latin, but no complete translation exists in any 
language. The Yale Judaica Research undertook 
this great task, and the volume under considera- 
tion is the first instalment. 

The book, called in Hebrew Mishpatim—lit- 
erally “Judgments” (the translator calls it the 
“Book of Civil Laws,” as he says, “for the sake 
of clarity’’)—deals with five groups of laws: 
(a) of hiring, (0) of borrowing and depositing, 
(c) of creditor and debtor, (d) of pleading, 
(e) of inheritance. 

The translator is at a loss to account for the 
title of the book Mishpatim, “for,” he says, “the 
Book is one of the last four books of the Code, 
all of which deal with matters pertaining to 
Civil Law as distinguished from ritual and cere- 
monial law” (p. xvii). This statement is not en- 
tirely corrett, for Book xiv deals to a large ex- 
tent with criminal law and also partly with 
ritual and ceremonial law (chap. xix in Hilkot 
Sanhedrin), as well as with state law (the last 
group Hilkot Melakhim), and also with other 
matters included under legal procedure, for this 
is the main subject of Book xiv. Nor are his 
reasons for the title feasible, especially the sec- 
ond, in which he says that the title is derived 
from the Pentateuchal pericope (weekly read- 
ing, Exod. 21 ff.) which opens with the words 
Mishpatim, inasmuch as the laws dealt with in 
this book have their source in this portion. The 
larger part of the laws of Neztkin (“Damages”), 
Book xi, are also found in that portion. Nor are 
all the laws included in this book stated in that 
portion. A number are found in Numbers and 
Deuteronomy (the whole section of inherit- 
ance). 

We took exception to this statement for it 
displays inattention by the translator to the 
logical principles employed by Maimonides in 
ordering and grouping the large mass of laws. 
He employed, on the whole, two principles, the 
biblical precept—basis of the laws, and the 
common concepts which lie at the basis of 
groups of laws and express their common prop- 
erty in spite of the variety displayed by the in- 
dividual Jaws. The group of laws included in 
Group XI have the common concept of an act 
of damage, whether to property or to a person, 
hence Nezikin (“Damages”). Similarly, Kinyon 
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(“Acquisition”), title of Book xii, expresses a 
common property of the laws included. In Book 
xili, in which groups of laws display more dis- 
parity than those of other books, the common 
quality consists in that they are all subjected 


to judgments of the court, hence Mishpatim. . 


This inattention to the principles of order is the 
cause of several other flaws, of which more 
later. 

First as to the translation: It is executed cor- 
rectly and put into precise and clear language. 
It displays mastery of the subject and sound 
talmudic knowledge. The value of the transla- 
tion is greatly enhanced by the notes, which 
give the sources of the decisions in the Talmud 
and other Halakic works and also offer explana- 
tion of terms. On the whole, there are few errors 
and inaccuracies, of which, however, we will 
mention two. 

The definition of asmakta, an important legal 
term (n. 13, chap. viii of Group A, p. 2098) as 
“‘a conditional transfer of property and condi- 
tional obligations” is inexact and misleading. It 
does not mean any condition but one which in- 
volves an element of uncertainty, such as a 
promise of a future performance of an act, when 
the ability to carry out the promise is uncertain. 
At times it relates to an element of exaggeration 
in the condition or promise (see Rashi Baba 
Bathra, p. 168a, Sanhedrin 246, and other 
authorities). 

Second, the translation of Precept 1 (p. 4), 
prefacing Group A, Book xiii, which reads: “To 
administer the law with respect to the bailee for 
hire,” is incomplete. ihe original reads Din 
Sakhir we-Shomer Sakhar and means “the law 
of the hirer and the bailee for hire.” The omit- 
ted word Sakhir (W120) is important. It 
means here “hirer’’ and not “hired laborer’ as 
in Precept 2 and the other precepts which fol- 
low. Maimonides used here the biblical word 
found in Exod. 22:14, which means “hirer” ac- 
cording to the Tannaitic Mekilta, instead of 
Sokher (12510), the usual term for “hirer” 
employed by the Talmud. It is this word which 
supplies the key to the variety of the laws treat- 
ed in Group I, Skhirut (‘Hiring’). He prefaces 
seven precepts as the basis of the laws in this 
group, and he deals in eleven chapters with 
laws stemming from the first precept and only 
in two with those stemming from the other six. 
The reason is that Maimonides uses here a wide 
of the term “hirer” (W121). The 


Bible does not contain laws dealing with renting 


concept 
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of fields or houses or with hiring laborers, except 
precepts to pay the wages of the laborer in time 
or to allow him to eat of the fruit while working. 
All these laws are derived from the precept 
stated in Exod. 22:9 and 14, which according to 
talmudic interpretation includes both a bailee 
for hire and a hirer of an animal for use. 
Maimonides uses the concept “hirer” in a broad 
sense, whether of a man who hires the services 
of another to take care of an animal (shomer 
sakahar) or of one who hires the animal for use, 
or one who rents a field or a house or employs 
the services of a laborer. The last instance in- 
cludes all the conditions between the employee 
and his employer, such as hours of labor, condi- 
tions of contract, etc. All these stem from the 
same precept or mitzwah. Hence, he includes in 
the eleven chapters diverse laws devoted to hir- 
ing, at which the translator wonders (p. xviii), 
especially why the laws regarding the relations 
between landlord and tenant are embraced in 
the group of laws termed “hiring.’’ The word 
sakhir then should not have been omitted. 
Notwithstanding these restrictions, the vol- 
ume is an important contribution to the study 
of Jewish law, and all interested in the subject 
are grateful to Mr. Rabinowitz, the translator. 
MEYER WAXMAN 
Hebrew Theological College 
Chicago 


La religion des Cathares: Etude sur le gnosticisme 
de la basse antigquité et du moyen age. By 
HANS SODERBERG. Uppsala: Almquist & 
Wiksells Boktryckeri AB, 1949. 301 pages. 
Like many first works of Swedish scholars, 

this dissertation attacks an important topic 

with skill and thorough mastery. The rise and 
growth of the Cathari (i.e., the Albigenses of 

France and their brethren in Italy) has long 

been a fascinating topic for study. What was the 

appeal of their austere gospel,! and how was it 
related to dualist Gnosticism and Manichaeism 
in the early centuries and to Paulicians, Jatter- 
day Messalians and Bogomils nearer in time? 

Séderberg gives a historical survey of develop- 

ment but in the main uses particular aspects of 

belief as threads. He studies absolute dualism, 

“dualisme mitigé,” the dualism of classic Gnos- 


* On this H. C. Puech has some fine observations 
with reference to the Bogomils in Puech-Vaillant, 
Le traité contre les Bogomiles de Cosmas le prétre, 
163 ff. 
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ticism, the idea that good and evil are emana- 
tions of the Supreme Being (alternatively, that 
Christ and Satan are both sons of God); con- 
cepts of angels, spirit, and soul (soul as individu- 
al and soul as part of a collectivity; soul also as 
related to Adam and to the Redeemer). He then 
considers ritual practices and ideas of final sal- 
vation and of the end of the world. 

He accepts the view that Manichaeism as a 
movement disappeared from the Byzantine 
world after the sixth century (p. 26) and agrees 
that historically the Cathari derive from the 
Bogomils (p. 37). But he concludes (p. 268): 


Si l’on veut prétendre que le gnosticisme du 
Moyen Age est indépendant du gnosticisme de la 
Basse Antiquité, il est difficile d’explique: la con- 
cordance phénoménologique réelle qui existe entre 
eux. Mais on ne peut naturellement pas nier que des 
conceptions nouvelles sont nées et que des change- 
ments ont été introduits. Chaque mouvement a 
une certaine autonomie et chacun d’eux a ses con- 
ceptions propres. Mais les mythes et les doctrines 
que nous avons étudiés sont une idéologie gnostique. 
Certains éléments de cet ensemble mythique, doc- 
trinal et cultuel disparaissent parfois, mais réap- 
paraissent plus tard. Les conceptions conservées de 
la Basse Antiquité jusqu’aux Cathares confirment 
la supposition que d’autres, qui appartiennent au 
cercle d’idées gnostiques et qui parfois disparaissent, 
ne sont pas inventées mais ont également subsisté. 
L’étude comparative du gnosticisme du Moyen 
Age et celui de la Basse Antiquité nous oblige a 
reconnaitre l’existence d’une chaine traditionelle 
ininterrompue. 


Séderberg’s views are clearly presented, with 
a wealth of useful material and interesting com- 
ment.? I have neither competence nor space for 
detailed criticism.3 Where he speaks of an un- 
broken chain of tradition, I think I should rath- 
er say that certain ideas, once formulated, re- 
mained in the spiritual system of mankind, now 
dormant, now coming to new life. Further, a 
sense of the wrongness of the world and a sense 
of the wrongness of an ecclesiastical system 
could stimulate each other. Is it possible that 
the tradition of heresiology did something to 
preserve the memory of such ideas and to 
arouse a certain interest in forbidden fruit? 
Apart from Augustine’s exhaustive refutations 
of Mani and formal works on heresies, even Isi- 
dore (Etym. viii) supplied information ; so on the 

2E.g., pp. 228f. on the sacramentalism of the 
Fourth Gospel. 

3Cf. the review by H. von Campenhausen in 
Nuntius, 2 (1939), col. 13 ff. 
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Gnostici (5. 6) ‘“animam naturam Dei esse 
dicunt, bonum et malum Deum suis dogmatibus 
fingunt’’; on Manes (5. 31) “‘hic duas naturas et 
substantias introduxit, id est bonam et malam, 
et animas ex Deo quasi ex aliquo fonte manare 
adserit. Testamentum Vetus respuunt (sc. 
Manichet): Novum ex parte recipiunt”’; and on 
Priscillian (5. 54) ‘‘ex errore Gnosticorum et 
Manichaeorum permixtum dogma conposuit.” 
A man in revolt against the “sorry Scheme of 
Things” could find here rationalizations of his 
grievances, or it might be the substance for 
dreams of vocation and revelation, like those of 
Mani and of the author of Corp. Hermeticum i. 
I would not press this point, but I do wish to 
protest against the way in which Séderberg, like 
so many others, operates with the assumption of 
Gnosticism as an entity independent of Chris- 
tianity* and against the statement (pp. 190 f.) 
“Paul ne pouvait pas cependant adopter le 
Sauveur sauve en raison de son anthropologie 
théologique.”’ Here, as in much that is said 
about the supposedly ubiquitous ritual of en- 
thronement, we seem to me to have “‘the fallacy 
of misplaced concreteness.”5 Such matters 
should not diminish our gratitude to Séderberg; 
we shall look to him for further valuable studies 
in the future. 
ARTHUR DARBY NOcCK 
Harvard University 


Origen’s Concept of Penance. By Ernest F. 
LatKko. S. T. D. dissertation. Quebec: Fac- 
ulté de Théologie, Université Laval, 1940. 
Xxvli+179 pages. 

‘The first half of the third century was a time 
of much searching of heart by the church with 
respect to its penitential discipline and of acri- 
monious disputing over the bishops’ “power of 
the keys” in remitting grave sins committed by 
the faithful after baptism. ‘ihe author of this 
dissertation believes that Origen, building upon 
ideas of his teacher Clement, produced a solu- 
tion which was not only worthy of his genius but 
which made him deserving “unequivocally [to] 
be called the Father of Church Penance.” For 
his doctrine was mediated to the church by 


‘Cf. my forthcoming review in Nuntius of 
Bultmann’s Urchristentum. Puech has judicious 
comments on supposed Gnostic antecedents of the 
Bogomils (0p. cit., pp. 337 ff.). 

5 Cf. the very timely remarks of T. H. Gaster, 
Journal of Biblical Literature, LXVIII (1949), 
pp. 169 ff. 
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such distinguished pupils as Firmilian of Caes- 
area, the correspondent of St. Cyprian. 

The author ranges himself with those critics 
who believe that Origen recognized only one 
form of penance in the church, the public exo- 
mologesis. He knew nothing of any private pen- 
ance for the less grievous sins. The principal pas- 
sage which seems to contradict this position (Jn 
Lev. Hom. xv. 2) is discussed in detail and 
weighed in the light of the total evidence from 
his works. What Origen did propose was a dis- 
tinction between aphesis and metanoia. The 
former is God’s free remission of all sins and of 
punishment for them, which is given only in 
baptism or in martyrdom, a remission which 
blots out past sins as though they had never 
been committed. But for postbaptismal sins 
there could be no such remission, and punish- 
ment for them was necessary. This punishment 
came after death, unless the sinner anticipated 
the fulfilment of it by the humiliation of 
metanoia (“penance”’), i.e., the public exomolo- 
gesis. This discipline was not so much a remission 
of iniquity as it was a hiding of sin and satisfac- 
tion for it. Thus, while Origen frequently joins 
with the rigorists in stating that for certain sins 
committed after baptism there could be no for- 
giveness, he sided with the moderates in allow- 
ing that pardon could be obtained through pen- 
ance—a sort of baptism by fire, a thing different 
from the “complete, free, and direct remission” 
of baptism by water or by blood. 

This distinction of Origen’s is a subtle one 
and, in truth, ingenious; but it is doubtful 
whether it will appeal to the modern mind, at 
least, as either profound or pleasing. It misses 
the positive and more important side of peni- 
tence as a remedial and health-giving discipline 
and reduces metanoia to an expiatory satisfac- 
tion exacted by an angry God. It would seem 
also to be in contrast to the general tenor of 
Origen’s thought, in which so much stress is 
given to the winning, embracing, and ultimately 
triumphant love of God. When the author says 
of Origen that “history has failed to recognize 
his genius in the matter,” one would be tempted 
to agree that history has failed to recognize his 
genius, perhaps, but certainly his genius is not 
best exhibited in his doctrine of penance. 

One other point disturbed the reader of this 
dissertation. The evidence on the crucial points 
is taken almost entirely from those works of Ori- 
gen which survive only in fourth-century Latin 
translations, except for the admittedly contro- 
versial evidence of the De oratione. Somehow 
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one can never be certain about these Latin ver- 
sions whether or not they have been tampered 
with to make them conform to later teaching 
and practice in the church. 


MaAsseEY H. SHEPHERD, JR. 


Episcopal Theological School 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Zwingli-Hauptschriften. Vol. 11, Part III of Der 
Theologe. Edited by RupotpH PFISTER. 
Ziirich: Zwingli-Verlag, 1948. vit364 pages. 
Like the biography of Huldrych Zwingli be- 

ing written by Oskar Farner (Journal of Reli- 
gion, April, 1948, pp. 148-49), the present vol- 
ume indicates the resurgence of interest in 
Zwingli during recent years. Together with its 
companions in the ‘“Hauptschriften”’ series, this 
volume seeks to provide the common people 
with the principal works of the Swiss reformer. 
Writings originally composed in German are 
presented in their own archaic German, while 
writings originally composed in Latin are trans- 
lated into modern, albeit Swiss, German. In this 
way the editors hope to make Zwingli accessible 
to those who lack a knowledge of sixteenth-cen- 
tury Latin. 

Included in the present volume are four im- 
portant theological treatises: Von dem Touff 
(1525), Ein klare Underrichtung vom Nachtmal 
Christi (1526), Fidei ratio (1530), and Expositio 
fidei ad regem Christianum (1531). Zwingli’s 
most complete theological work, the Commen- 
tarius de vera et falsa religione, appears in Vol- 
umes X and XI of this series. 

While all the treatises will be of interest to 
the student of Reformation theology, the most 
important is probably the Fidei ratio, for this 
was presented at the Diet of Augsburg in 1530 
as Zwingli’s counterbalance to both the Augs- 
burg Confession and the Tetrapolitana. It thus 
provides the reader with a more precise formu- 
lation than do Zwingli’s other writings of his dis- 
tinctive views, not only over against Roman 
Catholicism, but also over against other anti- 
Catholic movements. 

To this reviewer, and probably to most other 
readers, the most significant sections of Fidei 
ratio are those in which Zwingli defines his rela- 
tion to Luther, and therefore to the Augsburg 
Confession being presented at the same time. 
His principal objection to Luther is the fact that 
the German reformer had retained more of 
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Catholic custom, liturgy, and dogma than 
Zwingli thought consistent with a rejection of 
medieval Catholicism. 

The chief element to which Zwingli objected 
was, of course, Luther’s doctrine of the Lord’s 
Supper. Fully a third of Fidei ratio is devoted to 
that doctrine, as is the longer Ein klare Under- 
richtung, also reprinted in this volume. For stu- 
dents interested in Zwingli and in the back- 
grounds of Calvin, a study of these two docu- 
ments is indispensable; and it might be suggest- 
ed that Luther’s treatises on the Sacrament, 
written in opposition to Zwingli, become more 
meaningful when read in conjunction with these 
two essays. 

An American reviewer might be permitted 
the thought that some such selection.as this of 
Zwingli’s works might well appear in English. 
Much of Luther, and more of Calvin, is avail- 
able in English; but the English-speaking stu- 
dent of Zwingli is almost at a total loss. Until 
some such work in English is made available, 
students of Reformation theology will probably 
turn to the handy collection of treatises reprint- 
ed in the present volume. 

JAROSLAV PELIKAN 
Concordia Seminary 


The Story of Methodism. By Hatrorp E. Luc- 
cock and PAuL HvuTCHINSON, with two final 
chapters by Ropert W. Goop ok. Illustrat- 
ed by HAroLp SPEAKMAN. Rev. ed. New 
York and Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1949. 528 pages. 

This book first appeared in 1926 and gained 
at once wide recognition as a brilliant piece of 
historical writing. The original authors, Luccock 
and Hutchinson, both sons of Methodist preach- 
ers, and both journalists of distinction, were 
ideally equipped to tell the Methodist story in 
a lively manner. Now, after more than twenty 
years, comes Robert W. Goodloe, trained 
church historian, to bring the volume down to 
date. The Luccock and Hutchinson part of the 
book is the envy and despair of the plodding his- 
torical investigator, who digs out facts in order 
that such books might be made. Goodloe did his 
own digging. 

The Story of Methodism, to quote my review 
of the book in the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review (XIV, 270-72), “represents the first at- 
tempt to write the history of a church according 
to the plans and specifications of Hendrik Van 
Loon. ‘The size and general appearance is after 
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the Van Loon model; the illustrations, pen and 
ink drawings, the generous size of the type, the 
wide margins and the literary style,” all con- 
form to this type of popularization. Methodism 
lends itself better than any other religious body 
to such treatment. Its history is replete with in- 
teresting and dramatic incidents, both in Eng- 
land and in America, while its rapid growth and 
its adaptation to the new and rough conditions 
of life on the American frontier easily lend ro- 
mance to the story. It is frankly an attempt to 
popularize the history of a great social and reli- 
gious movement; indeed, it is much more than 
an attempt—it is a success. The joint authors of 
the original volume show an adequate under- 
standing both of the English and of the Ameri- 
can religious scene, and the vivid sketches of the 
chief characters in the story are true to life. The 
sly witticisms are refreshing and, as Bishop 
McConnell has stated, show that the movement 
is secure; ‘that it is so aware of its own strength 
that it can be indulgent toward an occasional 
witticism as to its weakness.”’ The title of the 
book, The Story of Methodism, is an accurate 
description of just what the book is, a series of 
stories, each chapter being a complete story in 
itself. 

The book makes no pretense of being a 
learned history. There is no bibliography or 
footnotes, and there is very little to indicate the 
sources on which the authors based their story, 
except now and then a reference in the body of 
the text. This, I think, is a defect, since a general 
knowledge of the basic sources, such as the 
Journal and Letters of John Wesley, is an essen- 
tial part of the Methodist story. A few pages 
devoted to an evaluation of some of the out- 
standing books on the Methodist movement 
would lend added value to the book and would 
have given a measure of satisfaction to the liv- 
ing plodders, at least, who have contributed in- 
directly to the making of such a brilliant book. 

The first eight chapters deal with the begin- 
nings of Methodism in the British Isles. Chap- 
teri, “Meet John Wesley,” introduces us to the 
father of the movement, and there we do meet 
him, and like him and understand him. Then 
follow such attractive chapter headings as “A 
Tale of Two Villages,” Scrooby and Epworth in 
adjoining counties, one the original home of the 
Separatist Puritans, the other the birthplace of 
the Wesleys. Other chapter headings are: “A 
Prayer Meeting and What Came of It,” the 
story of the spiritual awakenings of the Method- 
ist founders; ‘“‘How They Sang a New Day into 
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Britain,” or the part played by hymn-singing in 
the Methodist revival; “The Birth of a Church,” 
or how the movement was organized under the 
organizing genius of John Wesley; ‘Men of 
Mighty Stature” treats of early Methodist 
preaching and the part played by the lay 
preachers; and, finally, “The End of the Long 
Trail,’ or the closing days of the Wesleys. 
“Methodism Crosses the Atlantic” is the story 
of the coming of Methodism to America. Four 
chapters of the original twenty-six are devoted 
to the pioneering days of Methodism in the 
United States and are among the most thrilling 
in the book, as they well might be. 

The chapter “Methodist Breaks and Frac- 
tures” deals with the divisions that have taken 
place both in England and in America. The fact 
that none of the fractures was caused by doc- 
trinal differences goes a long way in accounting 
for the successful reunion movements on both 
sides of the Atlantic, which were consummated, 
in Britain in 1932 and in America in 1939... 

Robert W. Goodloe’s two well-organized ad- 
ditional chapters bring this brilliant volume 
down to date, which will greatly enhance its 
usefulness as well as lengthen its life. Many 
things of great historic significance have taken 
place in the world and in Methodism since the 
first appearance of this book in 1926. Of these, 
as far as world Methodism is concerned, the 
achievement of unification of American Meth- 
odism in 1939 is the most important. This story 
Dr. Goodloe tells in his first chapter, “The Uni- 
fication of American Methodism,” giving not 
only the steps toward unity but also a clear un- 
derstanding of the causes of controversy and 
division. The final chapter deals with Method- 
ism since World War I, in which such topics as 
“the Church a reflection of its environment,” 
“changes in Methodist custom,” “relation of the 
races,” and “conscientious objectors” are inter- 
estingly discussed, while the book appropriately 
closes on the ecumenical note and Methodism’s 
part in world Christianity. 

Witiiam W. Sweet 


Perkins School of Theology 


Southern Methodist University 


These Also Believe: A Study of Modern American 
Cults and Minority Religious Movements. By 
CHARLES SAMUEL BRADEN, New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1949. xvi+4o1 pages. $6.00. 

Mr. Braden’s study of thirteen “modern 


American cults and minority religious move- 
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ments” is a forcible reminder that the religious 
faith of millions of Americans (it is estimated 
that between fifteen and twenty millions are 
influenced by New Thought) does not flow in 
the channels of traditional Christian orthodoxy 
or find expression in the regular churches. 

Earlier studies of American cults (e.g., 
Charles W. Ferguson’s The Confusion of 
Tongues {1928}, reprinted in 1929 under the title 
The New Books of Revelations) seem in general 
to have been motivated by a desire “either to 
exploit the strange, bizarre elements . . . and so 
to interest and amuse the reader, or to expose 
their weaknesses, refute their claims, laugh at 
their idiosyncrasies and so to discredit them” 
(p. ix). An interesting index of the mood of our 
day is suggested in the titles given the two most 
recent books dealing with these groups: Marcus 
Bach’s They Have Found a Faith (1946) and 
Braden’s These Also Believe, suggesting that the 
significant thing about them is that their mem- 
bers have a faith and do believe. Bach seems to 
have concluded happily that the fact that 
people have a faith today is sufficient, regardless 
of its content, since all are under “the sheltering 
wings of God’s everywhereness.” 

Braden’s title may seem to reflect the same 
conclusion, but this is not fair to his more criti- 
cal treatment both of what they believe and of 
how they believe. Although he disclaims any at- 
tempt to “show where they are right or wrong, 
strong or weak” (p. x) and although his defini- 
tion of his position as that of an “unrepentant 
liberal’? makes such evaluation of minor impor- 
tance, yet his setting-forth of “the major dis- 
tinctive religious ideas each holds’? provides a 
basis for such evaluation, and he is not able en- 
tirely to avoid it. 

It is unfortunate that those who have pro- 
tested that such evaluation is important (e.g., 
J. K. Van Baalen’s The Chaos of Cults [1946]) 
have usually spoken from such a narrowly sec- 
tarian point of view that their protests appeared 
to be only an added aspect of the chaos. 

A beginning is made when one realizes that 
while some of these groups are relatively insig- 
nificant individually, yet taken all together they 
constitute a religious movement of great pro- 
portions which must be taken into account by 
any serious student of the American religious 
scene. Hence G. G, Atkins’ early “attempt to 
inquire whether there may not be a few unex- 
pectedly simple centers around which . . . they 
really organize themselves” (Modern Religious 
Cults and Movements [1923], p. 5) would seem to 
suggest the fruitful way. 
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This particular inquiry was apparently not 
one of Braden’s primary objectives. Yet it ap- 
pears that nine or ten of the thirteen movements 
he discusses fall within the general framework of 
what may be called the New Thought-Theoso- 
phy pattern of ideas. One might say that so 
prevalent is this pattern in America that it of- 
fers a perennial lure to those who seek a satis- 
fying faith which they are unable to find in the 
regular churches. It seems that a large number 
of those who find their way into these move- 
ments have rebelled against a narrow orthodoxy 
of their childhood and youth and yet have 
sought a faith to live by. In some of the out- 
standing cult leaders—notably, for example, the 
late Frank B. Robinson of Psychiana—this pat- 
tern of rebellion against an inherited orthodoxy, 
search for a faith, and release of tensions within 
a New ‘Thought-Theosophy framework, is 
strikingly exemplified. 

In a book published by the New Thought 
Alliance the New Thought outlook is stated as 
follows (see Braden, p. 129): 


While there is a wide range of opinions among 
New Thought leaders, this one underlying purpose 
runs through the entire movement: the immediate 
availability of God, conscious and practical applica- 
tion of spiritual thought force to the solution of hu- 
man problems; the inevitability that good shall come 
to every soul; the belief in immortality and the con- 
tinuity of the individual stream of consciousness and 
the external expansion of the individual life; the 
awakening not to an absorption of man’s identity in 
Deity but to his complete unity with the whole. 
Thus every man becomes an individualized center 
of God Consciousness, eternally expanding. 


It is obvious that this outlook has many af- 
finities with that of Theosophy and that a 
mingling of the two is not difficult. And basic to 
all, suggesting the nature of the rebellion against 
organized religion, is the idea that the spirit of 
God cannot be contained or confined in organi- 
zations or institutions. It is interesting to note 
here that the author of a recent life of Mrs. 
Eddy had argued cogently in a previous work 
that enunciation of this idea really constituted 
that leader’s claim to religious genius (Hugh A. 
Studdert Kennedy, Christian Science and Or- 
ganized Religion \1930)). 

The appeal of this type of thinking, which 
Braden has analyzed in a series of articles in the 
Christian Century (“Why Are the Cults Grow- 
ing?” Vol. LXI, January-February, 1944) has 
many aspects. In the somewhat chaotic Ameri- 


can religious scene these groups cut the Gordian 
knot by rejecting outright traditional theology, 
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forms of worship, and language. They make a 
“modern” appeal in “modern” language, pro- 
viding many troubled souls one way to live re- 
ligiously in a scientific world as popularly under- 
stood. They emphasize practical, tangible re- 
sults (“success” and healing) so that religious 
belief makes a definite difference to the individ- 
ual. They are syncretistic, permitting the indi- 
vidual to retain a maximum of the positive ele- 
ments of his inherited faith. (For example, the 
I Am movement at first “almost forgot to men- 
tion Jesus,” but “without the Christ even their 
most enthusiastic supporters balked at accept- 
ing their Saint [Germain]” [pp. 294-95]. But 
when Jesus was put alongside St. Germain and 
the “blessed Messengers [the Ballards]” were 
said to occupy “the place that Jesus Christ oc- 
cupied 2000 years ago” apparently many nomi- 
nal Protestants accepted this “modern inter- 
pretation” of Jesus with a minimum of critical 
reflection.) Next, these movements give mean- 
ing to what is widely, although vaguely, held as 
“the American Way of life,” thus appealing to 
the rather sentimental patriotism which appar- 
ently is the real religion of many Americans. 
Last, they suggest a definite pathway to God, 
who is usually conceived as a force or power in 
the universe, in the form of private and com- 
munity religious exercises. 

If we inquire regarding the origins of this 
constellation of ideas in the American scene, the 
finger seems to point to Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
“By many,’ says Braden (p. 130), ““Emerson is 
regarded as the real spiritual father of New 
Thought.” It is understood, of course, that 
Emerson was merely the outstanding seer of, 
and spokesman for, ‘‘a movement of thought or 
perhaps better an intellectual climate which 
partly produced, and was partly produced by, a 
galaxy of influential thinkers . . . in New Eng- 
land about the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury.” 

New Thought in America appears to be the 
popular appropriation of transcendentalism. 
The transcendentalism represented by Emerson 
was locally a rebellion against a hardened Uni- 
tarian orthodoxy (see Perry Miller, “Jonathan 
Edwards to Emerson,” V.E. Quarterly, Decem- 
ber, 1940, for a significant development of this 
theme), and the intellectual and spiritual de- 
scendants of the transcendentalists have con- 
tinued in rebellion against hardened orthodoxies 
down to the present. 

That Emerson’s transcendentalism flowed 
out into New Thought and the popular move- 
ment has, I think, been obscured by a scholarly 
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concentration on the transcendentalists’ more 
learned and cultured descendants in Unitarian- 
ism and the Free Religious Association. This 
concentration of attention is exemplified, for 
example, in Stow Persons’ brilliant study of the 
Free Religious Association (Free Religion: An 
American Faith \1947)). But as intensive and 
competent a study of the results of Emerson’s 
many lecture tours of the West might reveal 
that he himself sowed the seeds from which the 
popular New Thought cults have grown. This, 
indeed, would illuminate the forming of another 
American tradition. 

Once a religious movement does gain a popu- 
lar following, it behooves anyone seriously in- 
terested in understanding the religious scene to 
inquire into the reasons for such popularity. 
This is especially important for churchmen if 
the movement seems to be making its gains 
largely at the expense of the churches. The New 
Thought-Theosophy groups do seem to consti- 
tute such a movement. William James said that 
New Thought “together with Christian Science 
... Constitutes a spiritual movement as signifi- 
cant for our day as the Reformation was for its 
time” (Braden, p. 130). This, of course, is open 
to grave and learned objection so far as religious 
insight and theological significance is concerned. 
Nevertheless, the New Thought-Theosophy 
movement has assumed massive proportions 
and seems even to have invaded some of the 
citadels of Protestantism. (See, for example, the 
Rev. Norman Vincent Peale’s Guide for Confi- 
dent Living.) 

Mr. Braden’s work should stimulate several 
lines of serious inquiry regarding these move- 
ments: what are the reasons for and nature of 
the revolt against organized religion on which 
they thrive? what is the nature of their positive 
appeal? what actually is their body of doctrine? 
is it subject for serious analysis and criticism? 
can the churches meet it on a popular level? 
should they try to do so? and so on. Failure to 
make such serious inquiry may be to overlook 
an important aspect of the shape of things to 
come. 

SIDNEY E. MEAD 
Federated Theological Faculty 
University of Chicago 
The Small Sects in America. By ELMER T. 

Criarx. Rev. New York: Abingdon- 

Cokesbury Press, 1949. 256 pages. $3.00. 

The author and publisher of this work, first 
published in 1937, are to be congratulated and 


ed. 
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thanked for thus making readily available again 
a study almost indispensable to the student of 
religion in America. Together with Charles S. 
Braden’s recent These Also Believe: A Study of 
Modern American Cults and Minority Religious 
Movements, it rounds out the picture of one 
frontier in American religious life. 

It should be noted that Mr. Clark’s “sects” 
are largely those with a definitely Christian ori- 
entation, sharing basic beliefs “in the existence 
of God, the divinity of Christ, the immortality 
of the soul, and salvation by faith.” Further, 
Clark draws no “fine distinctions of definition 
... between churches, denominations, and 
sects, and the words mav be found used inter- 
changeably.” His fundamental interpretative 
idea is that “in the small sects one sees religion 
as it springs naturally from the naive and 
simple heart that craves touch with the super- 
natural, and is unaffected by the conventions 
and scientific leanings of a sophisticated socie- 
ty.” This would distinguish Clark’s “sects’’ 
from most of the “cults” and “minority reli- 
gious movements” discussed by Braden, al- 
though there is some overlapping. 

Clark has retained the typology of the first 
edition, dividing the “sects” under the chapter 
headings: “‘Pessimistic or Adventist,” “Perfec- 
tionist,” “Charismatic or Pentecostal,” “Com- 
munistic,” and ““Legalistic.’”” Such typology has 
well-recognized limitations, but it is one way to 
impose a semblance of order on what otherwise 
would be an apparently complete chaos. 

The exact nature of the revision that went 
into this new edition is well stated in two sen- 
tences in the Preface: “Some expressions that 
proved objectionable to certain groups have 
been eliminated, statistics have been brought up 
to date, and an appendix and Index of Religious 
Bodies have been added to include a list of near- 
ly all the bodies, with brief descriptions of a few 
that belong to categories not adequately dis- 
cussed in the text. The general nature and con- 
tent remain unchanged.”’ 

One may safely predict that it will be a long 
time before anyone devotes the time, energy, 
and thorough scholarship to these groups that 
Clark has exhibited during the last twenty 
years. Hence, although “the general nature and 
content remain unchanged” in the revision, the 
work is likely to retain its position as somewhat 
of a classic in its area. 

SIDNEY E. MEAD 
Federated Theological Faculty 
University of Chicago 
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A History of Philosophical Ideas in America. By 
W. H. WERKMEISTER. New York: Ronald 
Press Co., 1949. xvi+599 pages. $5.00. 

If this title suggests to others what it does to 
me, I fear that the book is mistitled. It is actu- 
ally a five-hundred-page account of philosophy 
since the Civil War, with a Part I of some sixty 
pages on “‘the cultural background of American 
philosophy.” This first part intersperses brief 
treatments of a few philosophers in a hodge- 
podge of other matters. Although the author 
does give several pages each to Puritan doc- 
trine, James Otis, Ethan Allen, and Emerson, he 
manages either to ignore altogether or arely to 
mention as philosophers Johnson, Edwards, 
Franklin, the authors of the Federalist Papers, 
Adams, Jefferson, and Calhoun. In brief, the 
first part does not seem to me a good enough job 
to justify its inclusion. 

‘The second part treats the work of important 
postbellum philosophers. The method here is 
neither synoptic, analytic, nor critical; keeping 
very close to the texts, Werkmeister devotes 
himself to summarizing, in so far as possible in 
the words of the authors. This method obviously 
has its value, I think, chiefly in the hundred and 
fifty pages spent in tracing out the controversy 
over realism in the early part of the century. 
Not content with the books of the realists and 
their opponents, Werkmeister pursues the con- 
troversy into the periodicals where so much of 
it took place. These chapters, Werkmeister re- 
marks, “revealing as they do the dialectic of 
philosophical polemics, are intended to give the 
student a concrete conception of how philo- 
sophical ideas arise and how, in time, they are 
transformed or superseded by radically different 
views. It is hoped that these chapters will lead 
to a better understanding of philosophical enter- 
prise in general” (p. v). And I think they may 
well do so. They will also satisfy the curiosity of 
those who, concerned now with other problems, 
have small patience for the particular epistemo- 
logical puzzles that exercised our fathers but 
who would like, nonetheless, to get some notion 
of what the excitement was all about. For the 
rest, Werkmeister summarizes works or presents 
conceptions of Harris, Bowne, Howison, Royce, 
Peirce, James, Santayana, Whitehead, Mead, 
Dewey, and a few other philosophers. In an 
epilogue we learn that the current tendencies 
are logical empiricism, naturalism, and hu- 
manism. 

The book, I noted, is not critical. By this I 
meant that Werkmeister largely eschews the at- 
tempt to determine the adequacy of the phi- 
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losophies. He does, however, and especially in 
the chapters on realism, give some contempo- 
rary criticisms. And it seems to me that the 
value of the book would have been increased if 
this method had been more extensively em- 
ployed. I should observe, too, that the “philo- 
sophical ideas” presented are largely metaphys- 
ical and epistemological, though not consistent- 
ly. Thus we do occasionally find two or three 
pages on some ethical conception, and there are 
almost three pages on Santayana’s Reason in 
Art; but the book would leave the impression 
that nothing of importance had been done in 
ethics, esthetics, value theory, or social philoso- 
phy, Should not histories of metaphysics and 
epistemology omit their sops to the other philo- 
sophical sciences and cease their pretentions to 
the rank of histories of philosophy in general? 

ARTHUR CHILD 
University of Chicago 


Kingship and the Gods. By HENRI FRANKFORT, 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1948. 
Pp. xxvi+-444. $5.00. 

This book, as the subtitle suggests, is a pres- 
entation of the religion of Egypt and of Meso- 
potamia as the integrating factor of society, par- 
ticularly as it is expressed through the function 
of the monarchy. At the outset the author clear- 
ly differentiates between the Egyptian and 
Mesopotamian concepts of the monarchy. This 
is perhaps the clearest and most significant con- 
tribution of the book. Drawing particularly 
upon the graphic arts, the author shows us the 
picture of the Pharaoh as seen through the eyes 
of an Egyptian. He is a god of a figure, needing no 
human aid, but always mercilessly overcoming 
the enemies of his people. In contrast is the 
Mesopotamian king who is a magnificent speci- 
men of humanity, nevertheless completely hu- 
man, and fighting with his armies. Victorious, 
yes, but winning the victory through skilful gen- 
eralship of his country’s soldiers. 

The major portion of the book is divided into 
two sections. The first, Book I, deals with the 
founding and functioning of the monarchy in 
Egypt. Book IT makes a similar presentation of 
the monarchy in Mesopotamia. A brief epilogue 
seeks in seven and a half pages to relate the 
Egyptian and Mesopotamian scenes to the He- 
brew story. It would seem unfair to take so 
short a portion of the book for consideration in 
the short space allotted for this review, but, 
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more familiar with the details of Hebrew history 
than Egyptian or Mesopotamian history, the 
major weakness of this otherwise excellent vol- 
ume can be readily demonstrated by referring 
to the Epilogue. 

In seeking to show how totally different He- 
brew kingship was from either the Egyptian or 
the Mesopotamian standard, Frankfort points 
to the desert background of Hebrew culture. 
Apparently he sees no difference between a trib- 
al chieftain, a “judge” or head of a city-state, 
the guerri!’ . ieadership of Saul, David the chief 
priest-potentate, or Josiah the instrument (or 
victim) of the reforming party in Jerusalem. It 
all depends upon which period in Hebrew his- 
tory we study or which Hebrew document we 
shall examine as to the impression that we shall 
receive of the Hebrew monarchs. This is certain- 
ly true also of the records of Egypt, Sumeria, 
Babylonia, and Assyria. There is a false assump- 
tion by Dr. Frankfort throughout that the es- 
sential picture of the monarchy in Egypt re- 
mains unchanged through the centuries. He 
gives us a similar impression of the unchanging 
pattern of Mesopotamia. 

In spite of this disturbing viewpoint, the vol- 
ume nevertheless gives us the most thorough 
picture of the political and social structure of 
the countries of the ancient Near East. Since 
Dr. Frankfort is more completely at home with 
the source materials of the Egyptian story, it 
was natural for him to take the larger part of the 
volume for this aspect of the subject. In both 
sections there is the same careful documentation 
and marshaling of evidence. Any future histories 
of Egypt or Mesopotamia will take careful note 
of the work done by Dr. Frankfort. 

One significant contrast between the funda- 
mental philosophies of life of the Egyptians and 
Mesopotamians results from this thorough anal- 
ysis of Frankfort’s. The Egyptians approached 
life with greater assurance than the Mesopota- 
mians, for the essence of their religion indicated 
that the gods had decreed good, and, though 
crises presented themselves, provision had been 
made for the resolution of every difficulty. In 
fact many of the functions of the Pharaohs con- 
cerned themselves with such resolution, and, 
since the Pharaoh was god, there could be no 
doubt as to the outcome. The Mesopotamians 
saw life as a constant struggle between the 
forces of good and of evil. The monarch could 
aid in bringing the final triumph of good, but in 
every conflict there was grave danger. Whether 
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Egyptologists and Assyriologists will agree with 
Frankfort’s contrast remains to be seen, but the 
suggestion should lead to some interesting dis- 
cussions and further investigation. 


Wa tter G. WILLIAMS 
Lliff School of Theology 


Modern Christian Revolutionaries. Edited by 
DonaLD ATTWATER. New York: Devin- 
Adair Co., 1947. xi+381 pages. $4.00. 

In what he calls “the black summer of 1941,” 
Donald Attwater conceived the idea of editing 
a series of books containing studies on modern 
Christians in whom the revolutionary spirit 
took some important and dramatic form. This 
is the first volume of that series, and it is a rare 
achievement to bring together a collection of es- 
says by different authors and still maintain a 
uniformly high quality of writing and a consist- 
ent unity of perspective and emphasis. Here is 
the account of five men who found in Christiani- 
ty something so powerful that their thoughts 
about human existence and social and political 
life were radically transformed. 

Melville Channing-Pearce, the author of the 
essay on Kierkegaard, manages with superb 
power to convey Kierkegaard’s sense of the ur- 
gency of the moment of decision as well as his 
devastating indictment of the empirical church. 
That these ideas brought on a revolution in the- 
ological and even philosophical thought is fa- 
miliar enough. But if one would like to read a 
brief treatment of how Kierkegaard developed 
these ideas, with .mple quotations from his ma- 
jor works in an orderly and interesting essay, he 
will find it here. 

As in the case of Kierkegaard, Berdyaev is a 
familiar figure. But what one will find in Eugeny 
Lampert’s essay is an excellent study of the in- 
tellectual and spiritual development of Berdya- 
ev where the sources of his unique ideas are care- 
fully traced. Lampert is uniquely qualified to 
write this essay, having been born in Russia, 
being a member of the Eastern Orthodox church 
and now a lecturer at Oxford, all of which en- 
ables him to appreciate the subtleties of Ber- 
dyaev’s mind and yet to view Berdyaev from a 
broad perspective. There is much good material 
here on the thought of other Russians on social 
and political issues with which Lampert com- 
pares Berdyaev’s interpretation of the social 
implications of Christianity. 
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The picture F. H. Lea gives of G. K. Chester- 
ton is at once illuminating, critical, and bril- 
liant. He carefully traces the conditions that led 
Chesterton to embrace Roman Catholicism in 
toto, showing Chesterton’s craving for a perfect- 
ly reliable source of truth. The late Justice 
Holmes caricatured this human urge for the in- 
tellectual absolute by saying: “It is not enough 
for the knight of romance that you agree that 
his lady is a very nice girl—if you do not admit 
that she is the best that God ever made or will 
make, you must fight.” Chesterton wanted this 
kind of certainty in moral thought and therefore 
accepted as true whatever the church pro- 
nounced as such. “And, thereby, I think,” says 
author Lea, “he made his first great error.” But 
Lea never tells us why this was such an error, 
apparently convinced that the error here is ob- 
vious. Chesterton was, nevertheless, a Christian 
revolutionary, for this faith provided him with 
a stance for criticizing society and led him to 
his ideas of human freedom and equality and 
his economics of “Distributism.’’ Chesterton 
might claim that his was a “revolt into sanity.” 

The life and thought of Eric Gill is less fa- 
miliar to most American readers, but Donald 
Attwater portrays him effectively as another 
man of our times who found in Christianity an 
irresistible call for personal commitment and a 
sure grounding for his vocation as an artist and 
writer. Like Chesterton, he became a Roman 
Catholic and then a disciple of Aquinas. For 
Eric Gill the pressing problem was to find the 
meaning of work, to determine wherein lay its 
dignity and to search out and abolish that which 
corrupts the human values of work. Why this 
son of a nonconformist parson should have 
turned to the Roman Catholic church to find the 
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BATTENHOUSE, HENRY M. Poets of Christian 
Thought: Evaluations from Dante to T. S. Eliot. 
New York: Ronald Press Co., 1947. 175 pages. 
$2.50. 

In this book Professor Battenhouse of Albion 
College has endeavored to set forth the theological] 
element within the lives, the works, and the influence 
of eight major Western poets: Dante, Shakespeare, 
Milton, Wordsworth, Tennyson, Browning, Emer- 
son, and T. S. Eliot. The purpose and the method of 
the book are not technical in either a theologica! or a 
literary way. This informality explains both its 
strength and its weakness. 
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basis of his revolutionary life is accounted for in 
his conviction that ‘until then he lacked a coher- 
ence of his intuitions. His was not a quest for in- 
tellectual certainty: “I would not have anyone 
think that I became a Catholic because I was 
convinced of the truth, though I was convinced 
of the truth. I became a Catholic because I fell 
in love with the truth, and love is an experi- 
ence.” And he became a writer of note, produc- 
ing books on Art Nonsense, Unemployment, 
Money and Morals, W ork and Leisure, Work and 
Prosperity, Social Justice and the Stations of the 
Cross, etc. His revolution was in the appraisal of 
human work, and his life as an artist was the 
embodiment of this revolution. 

Most of C. F. Andrews’ life was spent as a 
missionary to India and covered the same period 
in which Gandhi achieved his fame. Trained as 
a minister for the Church of England, Andrews 
ultimately found it impossible to continue as a 
minister under a bishop because this church 
lacked the capacity to rise above what he con- 
sidered the sub-Christian practice of racial dis- 
crimination within the church. Just how this 
conviction provided Andrews with a deep love 
for the people of India and how it led him to 
fight for over thirty years for their rights, earn- 
ing the admiration of them all and of Tagore 
and Gandhi in particular, is the content of this 
essay by Nicol Macnicol. 

For those who are trying to think out some 
of the implications of Christianity for the reli- 
gious, social, and political life, these essays pro- 
vide a most illuminating example of the varia- 
tions, difficulties, and successes encountered in 
this process. 

SAMUEL ENOCH STUMPF 
Vanderbilt University 


The strength of the book is in the charm with 
which the author captures the intent of each poet, 
and the inner meaning of each poem, and presents 
them effortlessly and without obscurity to the 
reader. One has the feeling that the author has lived 
with each of the poets, and with each of the poems, 
for a long time. He can thereby seize upon the essen- 
tial points, apart from adventitious detail, on the 
one hand, and apart from as distressing generality, 
on the other. 

The weakness is a certain lack of clarity a more 
formal care for both theological and literary distinc- 
tions might have avoided. For example, the theory 
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of literature briefly sketched in the Introduction 
(pp. 3-8) is quite Catholic in tone and character. 
The reader cannot tell whether this is by conscious 
or unconscious intent. Similarly, in the specific chap- 
ters on specific poets and poems, the reader is not 
clear concerning the nature and status of the ‘‘Chris- 
tian thought” of which the author speaks. At times, 
the Christian thought is the intent of the poet be- 
hind the work. At other times, it is the kind of events 
and meanings of which the inner world of the poem 
or poems consist. At other times, it is the impression, 
the effect, or the influence of the poem upon its 
reader. At still other times, it is the kind of Christian 
culture and civilization out of which the poet and his 
poems came, or into which they issued. 

Apart from this formal defect, the discussion of 
specific poets and their poems is very penetrating. 
A consideration of Donne, Blake, and Hopkins might 
well have been included. But in terms of the writers 
and works considered, Professor Battenhouse has 
confirmed one reader’s conviction that literature 
may best be enjoyed, understood, and evaluated in 
essentially theological terms.—PRESTON ROBERTS. 


BENDER, RicHarp N. A Philosophy of Life. New 
York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1949. xi+249 
pages. $3.75. 

This is a serious and competent attempt to help 
the general reader “who is not afraid to think” 
view the universe and himself from a philosophical 
perspective. The author hopes to assist his nonpro- 
fessional] readers “‘to apply the methods and princi- 
ples of philosophy to problems that are real to 
them.” The nature and criteria of truth, the uni- 
verse in which we live, human nature and freedom, 
God and evil, values and the moral life, personal 
immortality—these are the topics discussed in the 
eleven chapters of the book. The style is always 
lucid and often lively, the language is about as non- 
technical as the subject matter permits, and the ar- 
rangement and the development of topics are order- 
ly. As the presentation of a philosophical point of 
view to intelligent lay men and women, Bender’s 
book must be rated a distinct success. 

But there is a difference between presenting “a 
philosophy of life” and helping people “apply the 
methods and principles of philosophical thought” 
to their problems. Despite the author’s claim that 
he is “not concerned with presenting and defending 
a particular ‘school’ of philosophical thought,” this 
is exactly what he has done. Indeed, a suitable sub- 
title for the book might be “Personalism for the 
Millions.”’ Although the reader is warned that some 
of the positions taken are controversial, the actual 
discussion may easily lead the uninitiated to dis- 
miss opposing points of view as naive. The criticism 
is not so much that the discussion is unfair as that 
it is superficial. For example, the defense of “free 
will” as indeterminism fails to note that many 
thinkers find this concept unintelligible, and does 
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not mention the view that continuity of character 
and moral responsibility presuppose some kind of 
determinism. Similar omissions mark the discussion 
of other topics. 

A Philosophy of Life willno doubt become a very 
useful handbook for religious leaders who share 
Bender’s point of view and wish to propagate it. It 
might also be useful as a textbook for elementary 
college classes in philosophy and religion if the teach- 
er can maintain a critical perspective. Otherwise it 
will be merely a vehicle of indoctrination, not an 
instrument for cultivating philosophical attitudes 
and methods.—HERMAN BRAUTIGAM. 


BLUMENFIELD, SAMUEL M. Master of Troyes: A 
Study of Rashi. New York: Behrman House, 
1946. 208 pages. 

Master of Troyes is a presentation of educational 
principles as found in the encyclopedic writings of 
tiie famous Jewish teacher, Rabbi Shlomo Yitzhaki, 
commonly known as Rashi, born in Troyes, northern 
France, in 1040, and died in 1105. Rashi ranks 
among the foremost of Jewish scholars as exegete, 
grammarian, “halachist” poet, and master of the 
Hebrew language. His greatest reputation lies in his 
accomplishments as commentator on the Bible and 
the Talmud. These commentaries were set down 
with such clarity that they have served, and con- 
tinue to serve, learned and lay readers alike as the 
best guides to an understanding of these Jewish 
works. 

Dr. Blumenfield, who is president of the College 
of Jewish Studies and genera] superintendent of 
Jewish schools in Chicago, has done an excellent 
piece of work in bringing together the most signifi- 
cant of the educational principles and methods 
which Rashi himself used as a teacher. Many of 
these principles and methods have a familiar, mod- 
ern ring. One of these is “the idea that the process 
of learning can best be achieved if it starts on the 
level of the learner and with his interest.’’ Rashi 
missed no occasion to plead with the teacher to con- 
sider the student—his tastes, interests, and capaci- 
ties. In extension of this concept, ‘‘Rashi empha- 
sizes that learning can best be achieved through 
love and joy rather than through fear and pain.” 

While Rashi anticipated the moderns in his em- 
phasis on making learning a pleasurable experience, 
he did not give priority to what we call the “pro- 
gressive” method of free choice and free activity on 
the part of the learner. Instead he stressed the need 
and value of drili and systemization in study as fun- 
damental. In this respect Rashi can well be cited 
as an authority by contemporary teachers who be- 
lieve that the “progressive”? method has been per- 
mitted to go too far. But here Rabbi Blumenfield 
asks us to remember that, “while Rashi’s stress 
upon the value of drill and systematic arrangement 
reflects the views and practices of his age, his em- 
phasis upon explanation, understanding, and rea- 
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soning is something distinct from the prevailing con- 
cepts of education of his day.” 

An additional educational method which Rashi 
urged was intensive discussion between teacher and 
students and “give and take” by questions and 
answers. He advised students even to risk abuse of 
companions who might consider such questions as 
foolish. 

Rabbi Blumenfield finds in Rashi many traces of 
the application of psychology to the educative proc- 
cess. Though the author hesitates to use so “modern 
a term as psychology in a world that preceded its 
appearance and articulated its formulations almost 
by a millennium,” yet he cannot refrain from con- 
cluding that Rashi was “the artist pedagogue who 
grasped intuitively many fundamentals in educa- 
tion, including those manifestations which today are 
designated as psychological.” 

Students of education will find in Master of 
Troyes many valuable suggestions for their field. 
General readers will be deeply interested in the 
study of a teacher whose writings have retained a 
remarkable vitality and relevance for our times.— 
Morton M. BERMAN. 


Bower, WILLIAM CLAYTON, and HaywArp, PERcy 
Roy. Protestantism Faces Iis Educational Task 
Together. Appleton, Wis.: C. C. Nelson Publish- 
ing Co., 1949. 292 pages. $3.25. 

In these days of ecumenicity it is well to recall 
that more people have co-operated longer across de- 
nominational lines in Christian education than in 
any other capacity. Here is the story of such inter- 
denominational collaboration from the founding of 
the First Day or Sunday School Society of Phila- 
delphia in 1791 to the 1948 meeting of the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education. 

The opening chapters dea] with the history of the 
movement, the organizational pattern which it has 
evolved, and its basic philosophy. Then follow eleven 
chapters on the main aspects of this co-operative 
venture—the shaping of curriculums; work with 
children, youth, and adults; leadership education; 
research; the revision of the Bible; activities called 
forth by the war and its aftermath; and the like. 
A concluding chapter traces the major directions 
which this movement has followed during successive 
periods. 

The International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion now has a larger budget than any other inter- 
denominational agency. This treatise is indispen- 
sable for understanding its past history and its 
present significance.—NEvIN C. HARNER. 


Davies, A. PowrELL. America’s Real Religion. Bos- 
ton: Beacon Press, 1949. 87 pages. $1.00. 

Dr. Davies asserts that democracy, defined as 
‘‘brotherhood unrestricted by nation, race or creed,” 
is founded upon a religion. This ‘‘religion of democ- 
racy,” which is the ‘‘higher religion of yearning,” 
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was the basic faith of the Founding Fathers and of 
many prominent Americans, such as Jefferson and 
Lincoln. This faith has been advocated especially by 
“infidels,” ‘‘agnostics,” ‘‘freethinkers,” and ‘‘here- 
tics,” many of whom were leaders in social reform 
and in scientific and philosophical study, and many 
of whom were Unitarians. It has been opposed espe- 
cially by members of the more traditional churches, 
which have adhered to the “religion of fear,” though 
Dr. Davies feels that the religion of democracy is not 
opposed to ‘‘essential” Christianity ‘‘as defined by 
Jesus.”” The democratic faith must command the 
loyalty of Americans if our democratic way is to sur- 
vive in the face of the authoritarian threats of Rome 
and Moscow. 

Many of those who respect Dr. Davies’ sincerity 
will regret that he has chosen to defend freedom by 
utilizing such a narrow and limited interpretation of 
American religious history, an interpretation that 
has led him into some dangerous oversimplifications. 
His statement that the traditional churches ‘‘united 
with political tyranny ... to oppose the American 
Revolution” (p. 25) is erroneous. His view that the 
democratic faith had its principal foundation in ra- 
tionalism and deism is an oversimplification that 
could lead to a warped conclusion (cf. Ralph H. 
Gabriel, The Course of American Democratic Thought 
[New York: Ronald Press Co., 1940], p. 14: ‘“The 
foundation of this democratic faith was a frank su- 
pernaturalism derived from Christianity.’”’). Dr. 
Davies has reminded us of an important ingredient 
of the democratic faith, but he has not fully deline- 
ated its nature—RoBERT T. HANpy. 


DEANE, WALLACE. The Personality of Jesus. London: 

Epworth Press, 1948. 182 pages. 7s. 6d. 

This book is described as an effort ‘‘to analyse the 
personality of Jesus from the angle of Modern Psy- 
chology.” It is differentiated in this respect from 
other historical studies of Jesus, whose authors have 
merely “‘referred to the many ways in which Jesus 
expressed His true humanity.” Such a distinction is 
not borne out by The Personality of Jesus, which ac- 
tually conforms more accurately to the pattern from 
which it is said to differ than to the distinctive char- 
acter claimed for it. It is devotional rather than sci- 
entific in tone and scarcely attempts to do more than 
refer ‘‘to the many ways in which Jesus expressed 
His true humanity.” The closest approach to psy- 
chological analysis is the classification of these ex- 
pressions under such quasi-psychological headings 
as: ‘‘Reactional,” under which are grouped Christ’s 
reaction to nature, Christ and the individual, 
Christ’s reaction to the crowd; ‘‘Emotional],” under 
which are grouped joy and sorrow, sympathy and 
pity, love, anger; ‘‘Volitional,” under which are 
grouped will, restraint, etc. 

The Gospel sources are treated uncritically. John 
is ‘‘freely used” with only the qualification that 
‘from the psychological angle” it must be ‘‘con- 
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trolled” by Mark, Matthew, and Luke. The histori- 
cal study to which the author refers with greatest 
confidence is Edersheim’s The Life and Times of 
Jesus the Messiah. 

Deane’s real interest is piety, not psychology or 
history. He writes to enrich the devotional life of his 
readers. The book deserves appreciation as a study 
of the devotional values of Jesus’ life. More nearly 
than anything else that comes to mind, it resembles 
Charles Edward Jefferson’s The Character of Jesus 
(New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1908).—AL- 
BERT E. BARNETT. 


DostoyEvskI, Fyopor. The Grand Inquisitor. 
Translated by CONSTANCE GARNETT, with re- 
flections upon the story by WiLL1AM HUBBEN and 
wood engravings by Fritz EICHENBERG. (‘‘A 
Haddam House Book.”) New York: Association 
Press, 1948. 49 pages. $1.50. 

This is a reprint of the ‘Grand Inquisitor” scene 
from The Brothers Karamazov, Dostoevski’s final and 
most theological novel. In this scene, Ivan (the 
brother who is remarkable for the quality of his 
doubt) tells Alyosha (the brother who is remarkable 
for the quality of his faith) the story of an encounter 
between Christ and a Catholic cardinal. The setting 
of the story is in Spain, during the Inquisition, in the 
sixteenth century. But its moral points back to the 
scene between Jesus and Pilate in the Gospels and 
forward to the political and religious issues of the 
present day. 

In meaning and in effect, the story embodies the 
generic contrast between Catholic and Protestant 
religiousness: the Catholic seeking to take all free- 
dom back into the church because he believes that 
the world does not want it and is insecure with it; 
and the Protestant seeking to carry all freedom back 
into the world because he believes the world needs it 
and is not safe without it. 

The poignance and the irony of this story for 
Dostoevski, for the brothers, and for ourselves are 
in a sense beyond comment. And yet William Hub- 
ben’s reflections (with admirable restraint) and 
Fritz Eichenberg’s engravings (with a boldness 
which is perhaps no less fitting) throw a great light 
upon it. 

There are two ways in which the printing of such 
an excerpt from a great theological novel is apt, if 
not bound, to fall short. First of all, the reader may 
fail to remind himself of the context in which the 
story originally appeared. In this case he is likely to 
miss the all-important fact that the story is told by 
Ivan the skeptic to Alyosha the believer, not because 
he does not love life but because he doubts its mean- 
ing. Second, the reader may read the story as melo- 
drama, wherein one side is all right and the other 
side is all wrong, whereas the story must be read as 
high tragedy, wherein both sides are right and both 
wrong. 

In this printing, largely by virtue of the excel- 
lence of William Hubben’s reflections upon the 
story, these perils have been avoided. These reflec- 
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tions relate the story to Dostoevski’s life and work 
as a man of letters, place the story in its original 
setting in the novel, and exhibit the way its meaning 
captures the tension which has been present at the 
heart of Christian faith from the very beginning to 
the present day. They remind us of those things 
apart from which the full force and vividness of the 
“‘Grand Inquisitor” scene cannot be understood.— 
PRESTON ROBERTS. 


Foote, HENRY WILDER (ed.). The Cambridge Plat- 
form of 1648: Tercentenary Commemoration. Bos- 
ton: Beacon and Pilgrim Presses, 1949. 119 
pages. 

This volume of commemoration proceedings de- 
serves notice chiefly because of the fifteen-page essay 
in Perry Miller’s usual brilliant style. The more ec- 
clesiastical orators distinguish themselves chiefly by 
committing the various historical solecisms Miller 
protests against. The Cambridge Synod is uncriti- 
cally celebrated for its ambiguous contribution to 
political liberty, while its genuine theological and 
ecclesiological significance is disregarded. What 
Miller calls “the Fuller legend” is solemnly related 
by Messrs. Fagley and Foote and implied by Pro- 
fessor Hocking, although this is not the first time 
Professor Miller has demolished it. The tendency to 
acclaim the Platform as establishing the “autonomy” 
of the local congregation is here wellillustrated also, 
in the face of Professor Miller’s protest that it is 
neither accurate nor honest to blink at the provi- 
sion that the civil authority is to coerce schismatic 
churches. This refusal to recognize the implications 
of the Puritan theory of church-state relations for 
their doctrine of the church doubtless accounts for 
Dr. Fagley’s assimilation of Congregationalists to 
Baptists and Disciples and other “‘Separatists’”’ who 
represent a fundamentally different conception of 
the church. Professor Bainton’s paper points out 
how the treatment of the children of the covenant in 
the Platform already distinguished the New Eng- 
land way from Anabaptism and pointed to the pres- 
byterianism of the Halfway Covenant. While the 
various papers contain much interesting historical 
description, the theological grasp they display, as is 
the case also in the current merger discussions with 
the Evangelical and Reformed church, is scarcely 
worthy of the most distinguished theological tradi- 
tion in America.—JAmes H. NICHOLS. 


HARKNESS, GEORGIA. The Gospel and Our World. 
Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1949. 126 
pages. $1.50. 

The theme of this small book is that, while the 
American churches are functioning vigorously as 
shown by recent statistics, they are doing less ef- 
fective work than they should. The six short chap- 
ters are written from a very practical standpoint, 
with the layman in mind. 

Dr. Harkness combines theology and social ac- 
tion in her interests, presenting as of equal impor- 
tance the clarity of the Gospel message of the 
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churches and the courage of her program of life and 
works. The need for this well-rounded emphasis has 
been apparent for some time and is producing a new 
type of religious literature. Those theologians who 
recently reacted so forcibly against activism on the 
humanistic level are now concerning themselves 
with the implications of divine grace to human re- 
sponsibility. On the other hand, those who recently 
had an exclusively ethical interpretation of Chris- 
tianity are confessing the need for a sound theology. 
Other writers serve the function of bridge-building 
between the older liberalism and the newer orth- 
doxy. Dr. Harkness may be regarded as among 
these bridge-builders. She directs the search of the 
churches for an ethical program rooted in the Chris- 
tian Gospel, and proclaims a Gospel which offers a 
vital ethical meaning. 

While the book is down to earth and easily un- 
derstandable in its simplicity, it lacks the dimension 
of depth the author reveals in dealing with such 
matters as prayer and suffering. Her Prayer and the 
Common Life and The Dark Night of the Soul came 
from a rich experience of devotional discipline. The 
present work reveals a scholarly acquaintance with 
her materials and a needed thesis presented ably 
though without exciting challenge. It will prove val- 
uable to ministers, students, and to laymen seriously 
concerned with the message and task of the church. 
—GEORGE MILEs GIBSON. 


Harte, Houston, and Rowe, Guy. Jn Our Image: 
Character Studies from the Old Testament. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1949. 197 pages 
+32 color plates. $10.00. 

This magnificently produced volume has won 
very wide and popular acclaim in the public press. 
Its production as well as this enthusiastic reception 
are evidence of a genuine rediscovery of the Bible 
as an amazingly adequate instrument to mirror and 
express the perennial and primary experiences of the 
human soul. 

The heart of the book consists of studies of twen- 
ty-four of the great characters of the Old Testa- 
ment. Each separate study is provided with a rele- 
vant portion of the King James text of the Bible, 
selected by Houston Harte. Each character is de- 
picted in one or more paintings by Guy Rowe, the 
artist who formerly did the covers for Time. In brief 
notes Harte, who is responsible for the biblical text, 
seeks to state what trait of experience the artist has 
sought to communicate. 

The work of the artist is an interesting result of 
what is perhaps best described as an effort at im- 
pressionistic symbolism. By endless readings in the 
text relating to the characters painted he sought to 
have them enter into his own experience. He entered 
into their state of mind. Then he looked around him 
for persons to paint, persons who in a given moment 
seemed to sum up the essence of the emotion domi- 
nant in the life of the biblical character at a given 
moment. Thus, for example as reported in the press, 
the model for David weeping over the death of Ab- 
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salom was provided by an elderly Frenchman in 
New York weeping over the fall of Paris in 1940.— 
J. CoertT RYLAARSDAM. 


HavicHurst, Ropert J., and TaBa, Hitpa. Adoles- 
cent Character and Personality. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1949. 315 pages. $4.00. 
Since the monumental research in character edu- 

cation conducted by Hartshorne and May for the 
Character Education Inquiry there has been rela- 
tively little basic research in the field of character 
education. Consequently, the report of any study 
that seeks seriously to throw the searchlight of social 
science on the making and the working of the adoles- 
cent’s character should be a notable event. 

The study reported in Adolescent Character and 
Personality is part of a more extensive investigation 
conducted by the Committee on Human Develop- 
ment of the University of Chicago in a typical mid- 
western community, with a population between five 
and ten thousand. One hundred and forty-eight boys 
and girls, all sixteen years of age, constituted the 
focus of the study. In securing a measure of the char- 
acter of the adolescents, dependence was placed 
chiefly on reputation ratings, since Hartshorne and 
May found such ratings vielded as accurate an index 
of character as many hours of conduct-testing. The 
reputation ratings covered five ‘“‘traits’” of moral 
character—honesty, responsibility, loyalty, moral 
courage, and friendliness. The character-reputation 
ratings of the adolescents were studied in relation to 
social class, schoo] adjustment, religious observance, 
moral beliefs and values, and other factors. 

One of the major findings of the study which has 
a special meaning for leaders in religion is that the 
character reputation of the adolescent is definitely 
related to his class position, that is, to whether he 
belongs in the upper-, middle-, or lower-class struc- 
ture. Since the religious and moral values that 
schools, churches, and youth agencies seek to trans- 
mit or develop are usually those of a middle-class 
mores, the adolescent from the lower cultural class is 
likely to be relatively immune to these efforts. Nor is 
the adolescent of the middle class likely to conform 
to the accepted mores unless he is accepted and 
integrated in his social group. 

These and other problems in the character devel- 
opment of adolescents are laid open, some of them 
sharply, in this study; but proposals for their solu- 
tion do not come within its scope. However, the first 
step toward solution is to know the complexity of the 
factors that bear upon the development of the indi- 
vidua!’s character.—Hep.Ley S. Diwock. 


Jounson, F. Ernest (ed.). Wells prings of the A meri- 
can Spirit. (‘‘Religion and Civilization Series.”’) 
New York: Harper & Bros. for the Institute for 
Religious and Social Studies, 1948. 241 pages. 
This is a series of sixteen addresses by a diversity 

of scholars upon a common theme—‘‘the American 

Spirit” —presented to, and published by, the Insti- 
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tute for Religious and Social Studies of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary in New York. 

The volume has the obvious strength and the 
obvious weakness of a symposium. The strength is a 
certain community of outlook achieved by individ- 
uals and groups with a wide diversity of background, 
experience, training, and belief. The weakness is an 
equally impressive lack of unity and force. The con- 
tributions are uneven in quality and are not all di- 
rected to the same point or even to the same sort of 
point. But this is the strength and this is the weak- 
ness of the American spirit of which they speak and 
of the democracy and Protestantism that have 
shaped and informed it. 

Among the lectures which stood out in the mind 
of this reader, there were ‘“‘The Dissenting Tradi- 
tion,” by John T. McNeill; ‘‘The Enlightenment 
Tradition,” by Ralph Henry Gabriel; ‘‘The Ideal of 
Religious Liberty—a Jewish View,” by Louis Fin- 
kelstein; and ‘“The Spirit of American Philosophy,” 
by John Herman Randall, Jr. There may or may not 
be some significance in the fact that one of the two 
lectures not available for publication was “‘The Ideal 
of Religious Liberty—a Catholic View.”—PRESTON 
ROBERTS. 


Jones, Marc Epmunp. George Sylvester Morris: His 
Philosophical Career and Theistic Idealism. Phila- 
delphia: David McKay Co., 1948. xvi+430 
pages. $3.75. 

One-time teacher of John Dewey, translator of 
Ueberweg’s History of Philosophy, and author of 
various works no longer read, Morris was the subject 
in 1917 of a biography by a successor at Michigan, 
R. M. Wenley. With Wenley’s interpretation, Jones 
here carries on a running controversy; and if anyone 
has any interest in Morris—as presumably some 
would have on account of his relation to Dewey— 
that person, by all means, should read this book. 
But that anyone else should, except a reviewer, the 
reading of the book quite fails to convince me. In 
me, certainly, little impression other than boredom 
is produced by the numerous long quotations that 
weight the pages; and the author’s own contribution 
does not provide enough recompense.—ARTHUR 
CHILD. 


Kuun, Hetmut. Encounter with Nothingness. Chi- 
cago: Henry Regnery Co., 1949. xxii+ 168 pages. 
$3.00. 

Christianity at its greatest is always a tragic view 
of life. The world is nought, and dying unto it is the 
alpha and omega of wisdom. Such freedom as we 
have as individuals is awful and dangerous. Thy 
will, not mine, be done. And nothing within our 
power can achieve for us the ultimate salvation from 
our earthly predicament. Salvation comes, if it 
comes at all, as an uncaused Act of Grace. Thus runs 
the Christian theme de rerum natura. 

Our author, like Jacques Maritain before him, 
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points to the fact that existentialism (not only 
Kierkegaard’s but also that of the less religious, 
twentieth-century variety) sounds a similar note. 
It dramatizes and drives home the inexorable fact of 
Unheimlichkeit in this world. Estrangement, of man 
from man and from nature, is the essence of natural 
experience. So, anguish and existence are of a piece. 
‘Der Pilger ist daheime nur wenn das Grab ihn 
deckt.”’ Man, in his loneliness and need, reaches 
desperately for companionable things in his environ- 
ment—-and finds that fundamentally they are noth- 
ing. This is the dreadful ‘‘encounter with nothing- 
ness.”’ 

Professor Kuhn is sympathetic with the main in- 
sights of existentialism, which he wisely treats as a 
spirit or mood inspiring religion, literature, and phi- 
losophy of all ages. This little book is a good intro- 
duction to the universa! mood. But he does focus on 
Kierkegaard, Heidegger, and Sartre, agreeing with 
them as against rationalists that man is animal pas- 
stonale, but complaining at their tendency to con- 
ceive as futile (une passion inutile) even his pro- 
foundest emotional experience. The author believes 
that they overlook the fact of a saving passion, some- 
thing that can lift man above the welter of nothings. 
And this is the necessary corrective that Christianity 
has for existentialism. It provides man with an eter- 
nal summum amabile, and the love of God sustains 
him in his encounter with the nothingness and 
transience of the standards of this world—VirciL 
C. ALDRICH. 


MAKRAKIS, AposToLos. Interpretation of the Book of 
Revelation. Chicago: Hellenic Christian Educa- 
tional Society, 1948. 552 pages. $5.00. 


The author of this exposition of the Book of 
Revelation was a much persecuted philosopher and 
biblical student of the last century in Athens. Origi- 
nally written in 1881, the book has been recently 
translated into English, apparently for the benefit of 
Greek Orthodox Americans. 

Revelation is regarded as ‘‘the most perfect book 
God has granted unto man.” Written by the apostle 
John in A.D. 95, it was intended both to strengthen 
the suffering church of Domitian’s time and to pre- 
dict the course of history until the end of the world 
for the benefit of modern readers. The first beast of 
chapter 13 is identified as Mohammed and the sec- 
ond beast as the papacy. The end of the world will 
come in 1896 (the author later—when the date was 
falsified by the course of events—moved it up to 
1942). 

The book is throughout an apology for Greek 
Orthodoxy. Vitriolic attacks on the Roman Catholic 
church abound everywhere. However, the author 
does not whitewash the corruptions of his own 
church. He often bitterly attacks degenerate priests 
of his communion by name. It is evident that he is a 
devoutly religious man, eager to exalt the ‘‘true”’ 
church and to purge its priesthood of defilement. In 
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many places his exposition makes thrilling and 
deeply moving reading.—Epwarp P. Barr. 


Mourpuy, Joun. The Origins and History of Reli- 
gions. (“Publications of the University of Man- 
chester,’”” No. CCCVI.) Manchester: Manchester 
University Press, 1949. 454 pages. 255. 

Though there is no dearth of compendiums in the 
field of the comparative study of religions, this new 
attempt at a history of religions is welcome because 
it includes a more thorough treatment of early man’s 
religious development than other texts of this kind. 
Though a monograph on the beginnings of religion 
by E. O. James has just been published, the student 
will welcome the inclusion of five chapters on the 
evolution of man and his religious experience. Seven 
full chapters are devoted to the discussion of primi- 
tive religions, four to the ancient cults of the Nearest 
East, Greece, and Rome, four to India, two to Bud- 
dhism, eight to China and Japan, five to Islam, 
Zoroastrianism, the Sikh and Mandaeans, one to 
Jainism. The book is factual and solidly worked out. 
No methodological problems are discussed. There 
is no bibliography. However, Professor Murphy’s 
book will be of definite use to the student and 
teacher of the history of religions. —Joacuim WACH. 


Noss, Jonn B. Man’s Religions. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1949. 812 pages. $4.50. 

Dr. Noss, professor of philosophy at Franklin 
and Marshall College, has provided us with a very 
useful text for the study of the history of religions. 
He recognizes that a great deal has been written on 
the beginnings and the present state of the religions 
of the world, but he feels that it is necessary to 
bridge the gulf between the founding of the religions 
and their present state (p. ix). He desires to be fair 
and yet brief, comprehensive, and yet concise. He 
did accomplish this aim. The author is helped by a 
long experience in study and teaching which has 
gone in the making of this book. There will be always 
the advantage of a unified perspective in a volume 
written by one man instead of a collection of ex- 
perts—if this one man is competent. 

The four parts into which this text is divided are 
(I) “Primitive and Bygone Religions,” chapters i 
and ii treating prehistoric cultures and four national] 
religions of the past—Egypt, Babylonia, Greece, 
and Rome—as representative; (II) ‘“The Religions 
of India” (six chapters); (III) “The Religions of the 
Far East” (three chapters); and (IV) ‘“‘The Reli- 
gions of the Near East” (five chapters, namely: 
Zoroastrianism, Judaism, Christianity [two chap- 
ters|, and Islam). The bibliographies added to each 
chapter are brief but thoroughly up to date. Though 
the style in which this book is written is very lucid 
and easy, it is not trivial or popular in the bad sense 
of the word. 

The question which will be raised by many a 
reader is: ‘Does the limited space which can be al- 
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prehensive textbook allow it to bring out all that is 
essential? Would it, therefore, be preferable to con- 
centrate on the non-Christian religions exclusivelyr”’ 

The book is carefully printed and appealing in 
appearance. After a period in which less attention 
was paid to the earliest phase in the history of reli- 
gion, now, simultaneously, a number of treatments 
have appeared. Besides John Murphy’s The Origins 
and History of Religions (1949) and E. O. James’s 
The Beginnings of Religion (sine anno, but recent), 
Dr. Noss’s book will hold its own.—Joacuim WACH. 


Nuttatt, Georrrey F. Studies in Christian En- 
thusiasm: Illustrated from Early Quakerism. 
Wallingford, Pa.: Pendle Hill, 1948. 95 pages. 
$o.50. 

This is a little book whose full importance can be 
understood only in terms of the wider setting of 
which it is an integral part. At the simplest level it is 
a study of various early Quaker letters in so far as 
they exhibit the way Christian enthusiasm was at 
once the blessing and the curse of the Society of 
Friends. ‘As such, this book is a contribution to a 
much-neglected aspect of Quaker history. With unu- 
sual sympathy, candor, and balance, Dr. Nuttall 
confronts the problem which has always stood at the 
center of Quaker theology and religiousness: the re- 
lation between the inner light and the Holy Spirit. 
As a blessing, Christian enthusiasm has enabled the 
Society of Friends to insist upon continuous revela- 
tion without obliterating the clistinction between the 
human and the divine. As a curse, Christian en- 
thusiasm has frequently impelled the Quaker to 
identify creaturely promptings with the purposes of 
God. 

At a more complex level this study is another 
chapter in Dr. Nuttall’s more general attempt as a 
religious historian to demonstrate how important 
and central the mystical and spiritual kind of re- 
ligiousness and theology the Quakers so beautifully 
illustrate was for Puritan piety and doctrine as a 
whole. This larger concern is more fully stated in the 
author’s earlier volume, The Holy Spirit in Puritan 
Faith and Experience (New York: Macmillan Co., 
1947). 

At a still more complex level this book is part of 
Dr. Nuttall’s constructive effort to place the doctrine 
and the reality of the Holy Spirit at the center of a 
truly ecumenical Christian theology and a fully 
Christian religiousness. A more direct and complete 
statement of this living theological concern may be 
found in his The Holy Spirit and Ourselves. 

This book should therefore be of great interest to 
members of the Society of Friends. But its relevance 
should not be confined to them. It can be of equal 
interest to the historian of Puritanism in particular 
and to the historian of Christian life and thought in 
general. Moreover, if Dr. Nuttall’s evolving argu- 
ment asa serious theologian is to be taken at full and 
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face value, it should be of interest to those who have 
a concern for an ecumenical Christian theology as 
well.—Preston RoBeErts. 


Pascal, BiLatse. Great Shorter Works of Pascal. 
Translated with an Introduction by Emme 
CAILLIET and Joun C. BLANKENAGEL. Philadel- 
phia: Westminster Press, 1948. 231 pages. $4.50. 
Current interest in Sgren Kierkegaard has stimu- 

lated the study of Blaise Pascal, who is in many 

ways a spiritual antecedent of Kierkegaard. Pro- 
fessor Cailliet of Princeton has done more than any 
other man to supply American students of Pascal 
with interpretations of his thought. The present 
volume represents the latest in his series of works on 

Pascal. 

To students familiar only with Pascal’s Pensées 
and the Provincial Letters, the forty-five brief works 
included in this collection will uncover aspects of 
Pascal’s personality and thought otherwise un- 
known and wil) highlight some that might other- 
wise be overlooked. 

The Pascal who emerges from this book is the 
brooding mind of the Pensées, the skilful dialecti- 
cian of the Provincial Letters; but he is more. He is 
the physicist and mathematician, dedicating a cal- 
culating machine and discoursing on the nature of 
the vacuum; he is the Christian despairing of geom- 
etry’s capacity to find God; he is the brother, trying 
to settle a family misunderstanding. But, above all, 
he is the devoted servant of God and the devoted 
servant of the mind, ever striving to delineate the 
relation between the two in a manner that will do 
justice to both. 

Whether because of their content or because of 
the fact that there are so many of them, the writings 
collected here seem to converge into a slightly cha- 
otic picture. Like his Pensées, Pascal’s thought 
seems to have remained in fragments. It seems that 
he would not, or could not, bring together the vari- 
ous elements of his speculations into a unified whole. 

In spite of that fact—or, perhaps, because of it— 
the study of Pascal is rewarding. Cailliet has ren- 
dered students of Pascal a real service by translat- 
ing these works, and his Introduction to the volume 
helps considerably in unraveling the complex mind 
of Blaise Pascal.—JAROSLAV PELIKAN. 


PATTERSON, CHARLES H. Moral Standards: An In- 
troduction to Ethics. New York: Ronald Press 
Co., 1949. xii+-514 pages. $4.00. 


This textbook is divided into four parts: an in- 
troduction, which includes an attack on ethica) rela- 
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tivism; an exposition and criticism of intuitional, 
formal, hedonistic, and naturalistic theories and a 
preliminary exposition of the ethics of seif-realiza- 
tion, which the author frankly presents as the view 
he favors; a fuller description of this last type; and, 
finally, a consideration of ethica] problems concerned 
with health, marriage and the home, professional 
codes, business, politics, international relations, and 
religion. The book is, I suppose, as good as other 
texts of the same sort; it is clearly and simply writ- 
ten; it contains many thoughtful observations; and 
the questions and exercises at the end of each chap- 
ter are often stimulating. But the attempt to sketch 
in a few lines, or even a few pages, in a form easily 
assimilable by the running reader, the mora) philos- 
ophy of any moral philosopher worthy of respect 
leads almost surely, it seems to me, to caricature. 
And then, in the questions and exercises, to ask the 
student for a statement and criticism of the view is 
to ask of him the caricature of a caricature. What is 
the point of this? J cannot see. The moral effect of 
such a book on the ordinary student should prove, 
indeed, beneficial rather than baneful or even neu- 
tral. But if the study of ethics is, as the author 
claims, “purely and intellectual” quest (p. 11), 
surely it should be for the student an intellectual 
quest, or else, by definition, he is not engaged in the 
study of ethics at all. Neither this book, however, 
nor any other such introduction provides the mate- 
rials with which student and teacher might even set 
out, with intellectual seriousness, on the search for 
knowledge. That’s what I have against these prim- 


ers — ARTHUR CHILD. 


WIEAND, ALBERT C. Gospel Records of the Message 
and Mission of Jesus Christ. Elgin, Ill.: Brethren 
Publishing House, 1947. ii+ 266 pages. $3.00. 
This is a detailed and analytic paralle! arrange- 

ment of the Four Gospels. The text used is that of 

the Revised Standard Version. In the words of the 
editor, ‘‘It aims to ‘remove the remoteness’ of the 

Biblica) events; to bring out with greater force the 

inherent dramatic power of each incident, and of the 

life of Christ, as a whole; and to make them seem 
more real to us.” The incidents in the life of Jesus 
are printed separately in historical sequence and are 
co-ordinated in an over-all analytica) outline, The 
volume contains sectional outlines, sketch mans, 
and paragraph titles in the margin. 

This harmony should prove of value to the lay- 
man who is interested in a topical study of the 

Gospe!ls.—MERRILL M. PARVIS. 
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CONGRESS FOR THE HISTORY OF RELIGION 


AMSTERDAM, 1950 


The organizing committee of the Dutch Society for the History of Re- 
ligion announces the first postwar congress, to be held in Amsterdam, Sep- 
tember 4-9. From this announcement we quote the following: 


The general theme of the forthcoming congress shall be: the mythic-ritual pat- 
tern in civilization. The questions to be studied and discussed at the congress are the 
following: can a mythic-ritual pattern be traced in the different civilizations? How 
to define its structure? Did this pattern subsist or is it broken? Which is its function 
in the living religions? The presupposition of these questions is an inquiry for the 
nature and the relation of myth and ritual and for their function in a certain re- 


Epitor’s Note.—An international meeting of Old Testament scholars under the 
auspices of the Dutch Society for Old Testament Study will be held in Amsterdam im- 
mediately preceding this Congress (August 30-September 2). 


G. VAN DER LEEUW, President 
C. J. BLEEKER, Secretary 
Churchill-laan 290 I 

Amsterdam 




















A nnouncing — 


Religion 
in Human Experience: 


An Introduction 


JOHN R. EVERETT 


Columbia University 


This stimulating book is designed to serve as a text for a general Intro- 
duction to Religion. It differs from the conventional approach in that 
it deals intensively with four major religions—Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Judaism, and Christianity—religions which have within them all of the 
problems and variety necessary for an adequate introduction to the sub- 
ject. Each section of the book expresses clearly the unique problems as- 
sociated with its particular religion. Other religions such as Confucian- 
ism, Taoism, Shintoism, Islam, Greek religions, and pre-Christian Eu- 
ropean religions are dealt with as they affect the four traditions chosen 
for this study. 


The traditional problems of the nature of God, the nature of religious 
experience, distinctions among polytheisms and monotheisms, types of 
worship practiced, forms of church organization, power and influence of 
religious institutions, relations between ethics and religion, philosophy 
and religion, and science and religion, are all considered within the con- 
text of their historic setting. In this way, the book raises basic questions 
and gives a considerable amount of detailed information so that the 
student will have sufficient data for developing his own view of the 
nature and function of religion. There are sixteen pages of illustrations. 


Ready in early April. About 450 pages. Probable price of College Edition: $3.50 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 

















What does the Bible mean to you? 


THE BIBLE 
AND MODERN BELIEF 


By LOUIS WALLIS 


This new book explains from a novel scientific point of view the sig- 
nificance of the Bible in your inherited cultural tradition. 


Our belief in One God—was it impressed upon ancient Israel at the 
beginning of the national history, and symbolized by the priestly ‘“Taber- 
nacle in the Wilderness”? Or did our belief in God come into the world 
through an evolutionary process involving Divine Immanence? The an- 
tithesis ‘“Tabernacle or Evolution” is focal to the struggle of modern 
Biblical scholarship to grasp its fundamental problem. 


The Bible and Modern Belief, which grows out of the author’s earlier 
volumes, reveals for the first time that the Priestly Source in the Bible is 
anti-Ephraimite and weighted meticulously against the legendary 
Ephraimite mother, Rachel; that it is pro-Judaic and carefully compiled 
in favor of Leah, the legendary mother of Judah; and that it reaches us 
through the “bottleneck” of post-exilic scribalism. 


Hebrew history comes into view as a course of events in which Ephraim 
(the original Israel) is primary to the evolution of monotheism as ex- 
pressed in the ministries of Elijah and Hosea, supplemented by Amos, 
whose work was in Ephraim. The destruction of Ephraim throws the 
burden and mission of Israel upon the single tribe of Judah, whose 
priestly scribes naturally build the Bible in terms of Judaic interests. 


$2.50 


(Order directly from the publisher) 


DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Box 6697, College Station Durham, North Carolina 
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The CORTON 
of GOD 


By EMIL BRUNNER. a (an the 
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herself is not clear about the content of 


her ? First American edition of 
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CHRIST and TIME 


By OSCAR CULLMANN. "One of the 
moist important books in modern Euro- 
- pean theology. The author cortroverts 
modern thoroughgoing eschatology, as 
well as Dr. Barth's unrealisti: view of 
history and the great ot RE of the 
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Preachin © A companion volume to 

g NO UNCERTAIN SOUND. An 

opportunity for professors 

in the Great and studexts of preaching, 

and for ministers, to become 

acquainted’ with the virtu- 

Tradition ally unclaimed legacy of pre- 
Reformation preaching. 


il 24, $2.00 
By RAY C. PETRY Coming April 24, § 





© “A wotk of the greatest 
The Christian significance. A profound 
statement of the ethical and 
religious problems involved 


Response to the in the atomic crisis.”—Rein- 


hold Niebuhr. “Realistic and: 

s intensely ‘creative. Nobody 

ftomic Crisis with even the slightest in- 
; terest in the title should miss 


By EDWARD LeROY LONG, Jr. it."—Paul Scherer. 
Coming May 8, $2.00 





© The ficst book on Berdy- 


Nicola S aev’s entire literary activity. 


All the main points of his 
basic faith and his total 


on man 
Berdya ew: world view — and how they 


can heip us understand the 


CAPTIVE OF FREEDOM significance of human des- 


tiny. A book of special value 


By MATTHEW SPINKA to the ecumenical move- 
ment. Coming May 8, $3.50 


At all bookstores, SAS} THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, Philadeiphia 
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